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THE TRAGEDY IN THE EAST. 


HE last news from India is very bad. We do not mean 
that there is anything in it to render us doubtful of the 
issue of the present struggle. Painful as it is—and it could 


’ hardly have been more painful—it is not of a disheartening 


character. It tells of horrors unexampled in modern history, 
but it speaks trumpet-tongued of the supremacy of British 
valour, anid loudly proclaims the certainty of the eventual 
re-establishment of our dominion in the rebellious a. inces. 
It is true that the last telegraphic report from 
states that the garrison of Agra, which had gone out to 
attack the Neemuch rebels, was obliged to retire with heavy 
loss ; but as a previous telegraphic message had stated that 
our forces had given a good account of the enemy, although 
in the unequal conflict we had sustained considerable loss, 
we may perhaps still be permitted to hope that we did not 
sustain a defeat which could give much encouragement 
to the mutineers. Whatever, indeed, may have been the 
result of the engagement, it can hardly have been otherwise 
than honourable to our arms. It is stated that the rebels 
numbered 10,000 men, and that the British force was not 
more than 500 strong. At Ca the same immense 
isparity of numbers outside, and a failure of provisions 
within, caused the annihilation of Sir WHELER's 
little garrison. But the victories which have been gained 
by General Havezock show how a small body of British 
troops well handled can scatter a Sepoy force, vastly superior 
in numbers, on a fair field; and there is great hope that 
Havetock will have reached Lucknow in time to relieve that 
place from the danger which was threatening it, and thus to 
pm the total abandonment of our newly-acquired province 


The deep importance of the events to which we have 


alluded has caused some temporary division of the interest 
which previously centred in the great focus of rebellion at 
Delhi. The city of the Mogul is still in the hands of 
the mutineers. Learning, as we now do, that the last 
accounts greatly overstated the number of General Bar- 
warp’s European troops, and knowing that there was a 
deficiency of ammunition in our camp, we can feel no 
sort of surprise or disappointment that no attempt has 
ge made to carry Delhi by assault. All we can 

ly expect to learn, under such circumstances, is that 
we have held our own, and have gallantly repulsed the 
sorties of enemy, But we must not disguise from our- 
selves that the present intelligence, if rightly represented by 
the last telegraphic message, renders it at least possible 
that the capture of Delhi may be retarded until the 
arrival of the cold weather, and, with it, of the reinforee- 
ments from England. If the Neemuch mutisieers—who, 
we may assume, were marching upon Delhi—were, as 
stated, 10,000 strong, and if they make good their march 
to that place without hindrance from the rains or any 
further ‘Interruption from our troops, we may be com- 
pelled to raise the siege of Delhi. But this, although a 
severe tem disaster, would only postpone the day 


of retribution, and render the chastisement of the rebels 
re terrible; for it would be inflicted by a stronger 
d, and with a more sweeping instrument of destruc- 


on. Meanwhile, it is at least possible that the A 
, mn may be destroyed, and that the same terrible 
scenes which have been acted at Cawnpore may be 
reiterated at the seat of the government of the North- 
Western Provinces. In this case, however, a considerable 
part of the rebel force from Neemuch— which doubtless 
contains a large number of the mutinous Gwalior troo 
will be thrown into the fort at Agra, and thus the aid whi 
might be furnished to the Delhi matineers will be rendered 
less e to the besiegers. at 


anticipate the deadly progress of disease. The 


Such, regarding the news in the most unfavourable point 
of view, are the immediate evils which there may be reason 
to anticipate from the state of things described by the last 
telegraphic messages from India, e letters and papers 
which, as we write, are hourly expected, may be laden with 
details showing that matters are a little better or a 
little worse than the has indicated; but we 
believe that the outline now before us is substantially 
correct. It is of less consequence, at such a juncture as 
this, to revert to the past than to speculate on the future. 
But, even in the midst of the apprehensions which upon 
us, it is impossible to omit an expression of the acutest 
sorrow in connexion with the death of Sir Henry Lawrence. 
In this officer we have lost the services of one of the ablest 
diplomatists, and one of the most energetic soldiers, that 
ever lived and died in the service of the Company. His 
health had, for some time, been broken down by unremitting 
toil in an jal climate}; and, but for the out- 
had such terrible results, he 
bably, at present time, have been seeking in ge 
relaxation some relief to his 
overwrought mind and overstrained constitution. The 
mutiny, however, found him at his post in Oude; and every- 
thing was forgotten in the thought of serving his country 
at a crisis which apparently threatened’ the temporary ex- 
tinction of our dominion in the East. In this crisis he 
was ever ic among the energetic. 
military as as ci So given to him; ‘and there were 
none whieh he was. not capable of exercising with vigour and 
judgment. But it was felt that, in all probability, his life 
would be sacrificed to his devotion. He — —s 
complication of organic ailments which required rest 
body and mind; bu there was no rest for Lawrence in 
such a conjuncture, and the weapons of the enemy did but 
spirit of the 
hero sustained him, in spite of the frailty of his bodily 
frame. He was foremost in the hour of danger, when other 
men similarly afflicted would have been prostrated by physical 
decay. i will do justice to his great qualities. 
He was the architect of his own fortune. He owed 
nothing to the favour of the = As a subaltern of 
artillery, he recommended himself, by his intelligence and 
activity, ford@etached employment ; and, his great qualities once 
a he steadily advanced to the highest stations under 

Government of India. In quiet times he was an excel- 


administrater. A strong sense of justice, com- 
ined with a kindliness of disposition which his somewhat 
rugged exterior may at times have concealed, rendered him 
ever the friend of the subject races ; and wherever he went, 
his influence was great, alike with the chiefs and the people. 
But it was in troubled times that his wonderful energies 
asserted themselves most icuously, and demonstrated the 
real superiority of the man. IfGop had given him strength of 
body at all equal a of his mind, there was no en- 
terprise which he would not have been capable of achieving. 
Feeble as he was, when our troubles overtook us in India, 
every eye was turned towards him as to the man in whose 
ability to grapple with them the strongest confidence was 
placed. Ill, indeed, could such a man be spared in such a 
crisis! Of Sir Hewry Baamanp, who has fallen a prey 
to the climate, we know less. He was on a new theatre 
of action. But it was said by those who had 
opportunities of measuring his capacity ss developed by 
recent events, that full justice has not been done to the 
manner in which, during his short period of command, he 
conducted the operations before i. Frequent change 
of command is in itself an evil; and whilst our enemies 
joice as much in the death of our generals by cholera 
y had fallen in battle, it is not to be doubted that 


will 
as if 
such a fate will have a more discouraging effect on our 
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own officers than if they had died a soldier’s death at the 
head of their men. 

We have spoken of “all the evil features of the last intelli- 
gence from India. The good are to be found mainly in what 
has become a stereotyped announcement—in the great fact that 
the armies of Madras and Bombay have not swerved from 
their loyalty. Every new statement to this effect is more 
encouraging than the last, for it indicates a larger amount of 
temptation resisted, and therefore a greater probability of 
the permanent fidelity of the native troops of the Southern 
and Western Presidencies. As yet, indeed, our troubles 
are confined within a comparatively small circle; and until 
they are more widely diffused than they are at present, the 
rising, terrible as are its incidents, continues to wear the 
aspect of a provincial rather than a national outbreak. 


THE SESSION IN THE LORDS. 


| i is a very common complaint that histories of the old- 
fashioned type, while professing to describe the progress 
of a nation, are generally absorbed with the details of royal 
ambition and with the intrigues and wars to which it has 
led. When the annalist has duly chronicled all that concerns 
the actual possessors of power, he is content to pass over 
minor matters as unworthy of regard. It is, we suppose, on 
the same principle that the annual review of the doings of 
Parliament, with which journalists are accustomed to intro- 
duce the Long Vacation, is almost invariably confined to the 
performances of that all-powerful branch of the Legislature 
which still retains the modest title of the Lower House. 
Considering that the Lords, in theory, have a co-ordinate 
authority with the noisier Commons, and that their contri- 
butions to the work of legislation are at least as carefully 
digested and as ably discussed as any that proceed from the 
representatives of the people, we do not see why they should 
be s\mmarily consigned to oblivion without a word of com- 
ment. In the present year, at any rate, the Peers have trans- 
acted their full share of the business of the country. With the 
exception of one or two measures introduced by the ATTORNEY- 
GeneraL, all the Bills for which the Government claims 
credit were originated and matured in the Upper House. The 
tactics of the Parliamentary Opposition, and the objections 
relied on in the House of Commons, have in almost every 
instance been forestalled by the House of Lords ; and although 
the duration of the debates has wonderfully increased on 
their repetition in the Commons, the quality of the arguments 
has not always been improved in the same proportion, Even 
the dissolution has not yet effaced the recollection of the 
masterly and exhaustive discussion which the China ques- 
tion received in the House of Lords, Those members of 
Parliament who were most successful in leading the attack 
on the conduct of Sir Jonn Bowrine found little to 
add to the clear reasoning and manly eloquence of Lord 
Lyypuurst; while the grandest declaimers on the high 
privileges of the British union-jack altogether failed to 
approach the sweeping propositions which had been delivered 
from the woolsack, After the assembling of the new Par- 
liament, the House of Lords continued to display the same 
activity. From the weightiest matters to the most minute, 
and we may add, the most ridiculous—as witness Lord 
Ma.mesnury’s appeal for the Park ducks, and Lord Doyoven- 
moRe’s crusade against the authors of a squib—all subjects 
were seized upon with a promptitude and vivacity which one 
would hardly have expected from an assembly whose most 
powerful debaters had done a life’s work before entering on 
the field of their present labours. 

The Session had searcely commenced when the Testa- 
mentary and Divorce Bills were introduced ; and although 
the struggle as to the proctors’ compensation was naturally 
reserved for the guardians of the public purse, the debates on 
the Divorce Bill raised all the questions of principle which 
were afterwards discussed with so much amplitude of elo- 
quence after the Bill had passed from the hands of Lord 
Cranwortn to those of Sir Ricnarp Not- 
withstanding many alterations in detail which Mr. Guap- 
stone and his friends succeeded in importing into the 
Act, there was not a topic of any importance which had 
not been discussed in the Upper House. The questions of 
the indissolubility of marriage, the right of equality between 
the sexes, and the immunity claimed for the clergy, were 
all the subjects of a contest between the Bishops and the 
Government as energetic, if not so acrimonious, as the en- 
counter between the ArrorNey-GENERAL and Mr. Giap- 


stone. The abolition of the action of Crim. Con., which has 
now ceased to disgrace our law, is at least as much due to 
Lord Lynpuurst as to any of its opponents elsewhere ; and 
if the substitute provided by the Act is not altogether free 
from something of the same objectionable character, it is not 
the fault of the Lords that the remedy was not more com- 
pletely purged of its offensive qualities. . 

The conduct of the Opposition in the Upper House may 
fairly be put in comparison with Mr. Disraetr’s leadership of 
his diminished party. If the Member for Bucks displayed 
his allegiance to party by turning the Indian troubles into 
an occasion for a factious attack, Lord Dersy de- 
serves equal credit for the courage with which he 
has maintained the old bigotries which were once the 
bond of union among all loyal Tories. Whether it 
was necessary to perpetuate the narrow policy of Jewish 
exclusion, or to preserve a paltry Irish tax which served 
only to maintain sectarian feuds, Lord Dery was always 
true to his colours, and was not ashamed to dress up the old 
fallacies of intolerance in the magniloquent declamation in 
which he so much delights. But the energy of the Peers 
was not confined to the great topics of the Session. Every- 
thing down to Scotch nuisances and the rights of coal- 
whippers was approached with the same hearty zeal. On 
the first hint of a suspicious African traffic on the part of 
his friends in France, Lord BroveHam came forward to 
denounce all that savoured of the slave trade with a zeal as 
fresh and genuine as in his early days; and the cordial 
response which he obtained has demonstrated the impossi- 
bility of any retrograde step on the part of England towards 
the atrocious system which she has made such efforts to 
destroy. 

In the vigilance with which their attention was directed 
to Indian affairs the Peers were again the first in the field. 
Before any one dreamed of the possibility of such horrors as 
every Indian mail now reveals, the condition of the Indian 
army and the Indian administration was the subject of more 
than one serious discussion in the Upper House ; and if Lord 
ELLENBOROUGH’s Vivacity of attack has somewhat impaired 
the value of his criticisms, he must still share with Lord 
MELVILLE and others the credit of having eagerly given the 
assistance of his experience to the common cause. — 


But this was a subject which might move the most 
sluggish. A more remarkable though less prominent illus- 
tration of the zeal with which the Lords have devoted 
themselves to their work is to be found in the number of 
specialties which have been industriously handled during 
the short Session which has just closed. We have had bills 
for the regulation of the sale of poisons, and for the suppres- 
sion of the moral poison of the Holywell-street press—a bill 
of Lord Sr. Leonarps for the relief of trustees from the 
stern severity of the Court of Chancery—a cautious project by 
the same Lord for introducing a variety of amendments into 
the law relating to the transfer of land—and another measure 
of a more sweeping character for the same purpose from 
Lord Broveuam, who has also given an earnest of future 
legislation for the improvement of the law of bankruptcy, 
which at present is very far from working satisfactorily. 
The great blot of the Session was the unfortunate Jew Bill; 
but whatever impatience may be felt at the obstruction which 
the Lords have offered to the more comprehensive tolerance 
of the House of Commons, it is clear that the Peers have 
shown too much vitality to justify the summary ignoring of 
their functions by such devices as the more impetuous advo- 
cates of Jewish freedom proposed to adopt. It is always 
difficult to recede from a mistaken position, but we are 
not without hope that a body which exhibits so much 
mental activity as the House of Lords will not long persist 
in preferring consistency to common sense, and that the 
knot will ultimately be loosed without the aid of Mr. 
sword, 


THE LONG VACATION AND HOLIDAY MAKING. 


HE year’s afternoon has fairly begun, and all England is 
taking its siesta. For once, an exceptional summer, with 

a temperature which more than suggests the tropics, elevates 
the Long Vacation into a duty. Originally, we believe, it 
had merely a practical purpose. University students and 
public-school boys were required to assist in harvest labour ; 
and town fled into the country to do the work of the fields 
and the hop-gardens, which exhausted the scanty rural popu- 
lation. Cessante causa manet effectus—what was commenced 
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as a duty, and merged into a conventionalism, recurs to its 
first purpose. It is not to be denied that the long vacation 
is a national institution. The State itself yields to the 
imperious and imperial necessities of idleness. A holiday is 
the schoolboy’s estimate of the purpose of existence; and 
to the annual holiday the whole of English life conforms 
and models itself. All our eleven months’ work is but 
a long preparation for our one month’s play ; and, this 
year at least, the season smiles benignantly on the varied 
and seemingly discordant forms in which we seriously 
set about the great business of enjoying ourselves. Charac- 
teristic enough are the forms in which we take our 
pleasure, and the laborious energies which the British mind 
expends on its hours of idleness must be infinitely surpris- 
ing to those temperaments to which literally to do nothing 
is the natural form in which relaxation presents itself. The 
great Oriental form of perfect being—nirwana—would be 
to us the most uncomfortable phase of existence. Our 
-amusement must be of the hardy, laborious, and energetic 
sort; and when we have crammed into the six weeks of 
idleness the most immense expenditure of fatigue and the 
daily jading of body and mind, we rejoice in the thoughts of 
a holiday well spent. Hence our bustling, hurried Conti- 
nental tour—hence our crowded, hot, stifling railway ex- 
cursions—hence even the stuffy vans which convey the 
cheering national schools, under a blistering sun, over the 
dusty suburban roads to Hampton Court and Epping Forest. 
And so it is that, as of old, the English seem to all 
foreigners, to divert themselves, moult tristement, as they did 
in Froissart’s time. And yet it is not so—it is natural to 
the Northern mind to mix up this element of severity and 
laboriousness with its pleasures. A spice of the uncomfortable 
seasons the holiday. Otherwise it would be incredible to 
what hardships we submit in seeking pleasure. To climb 
Mont Blanc by way of relaxation, and to “do” the churches, 
galleries, and tables dhéte of six or eight European capitals 
in less than that number of weeks, is the aristocratic 
holiday. The merchant and substantial tradesman plunges 
into the dear delights of a blinding sea-side appartement 
twelve feet by ten, on the stoniest of all glaring beaches, 
with the pleasant view of a ragged down at the back, and an 
equally ragged fisherman’s hut in the front. Jfore majo- 
rum, the Leander Club pulls wp the river to Oxford; and 
All England and the Kentish Eleven, J Zingari and the 
Guardsmen spend the most delightful and fagging days 
in running about the parched grass, with the thermometer at 
g0° in the shade—only there is no shade. Grave senators 
exchange the dreary Divorce debates and twelve o'clock 
sittings for the charming variety of nine hours’ weary tramp- 
ing through the heather; and, judging by the advertise- 
ments of the special amusements which the railway companies 
offer to the holiday-makers, we are led to conclude that the 
constituents suffer as much in their industrious pursuit of 
enjoyment under difficulties as the law-makers themselves. 
To say nothing of the inducements offered by the “five com- 
munications with Paris daily,” and the competing claims of the 
two lines to the Rhine, we have a “ month’s tour to Norway.” 
Planned and systematic visits to Paris, under the safe con- 
duct of an agent, are common—a guaranteed party to the 
Pyramids and first Cataract is under discussion—and the 
result is, that tourists’ tickets to the Irish lakes, Beaumaris, 
Bangor, and Llandudno, and other equally unpronounceable 
lions of Wales, are too common to attract more than the least 
enterprising of visitors. All ages as well as all classes accept 
the great national necessity of labouring earnestly for the 
dissipation that perisheth ; and while our dowagers retire 
to the easy relaxation of Clifton and Buxton boarding- 
houses, with only thirty guests at dinner, we lately fell across 
a party of schoolboys, not one of whom was eighteen, who 
had just spent six weeks—in entire safety, we believe, both 
of body and mind—in travelling alone in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. 
_ Todos locos ! “all fools,” said a grave Spaniard once to us, 
in characterizing the whole British nation, when, after the 
manner of our countrymen, we had climbed the Peak of 
Teneriffe. But it is not so. The temper which hurries the 
Unprotected Female away into Norwegian forests and 
fiords, or which celebrates the summer by feats of boat- 
racing, cricket, and sea-sickness, is what has planted our 
colonies, raised the proud, if threatened, fabric of our 
Indian Empire, and spread the name and speech of England 
to either Pole. And the result of facilities and cheapness 
of communication, not only between England and the 
Continent, but between the various parts of our own country, 


must tell on English manners. Everything is tending to 
a level in the families of the human race, and much 
more must it be so among the remoter links of the 
English household. “Summer Excursions for a week at 
Leamington, the Manchester Exhibition, Scarborough, or 
Bangor,’ must tell both upon the invading hordes of 
clerks and Cockneys, and upon the provinces which are 
infested with the annual flight of tourists. The mind 
on either side is expanded, intelligence spreads, mutual 
understanding and mutual respect are cultivated. Even the 
humbler novelties of “Southend Cheap Sunday Excursions,” 
and “Three Days at the Seaside at Weymouth,” have their 
value ; and nobody can have witnessed the healthful and 
cheerful aspect of the Sunday crowds who flock to Windsor, 
or the animated and inquiring intelligence of the excur- 
sionists who are suddenly launched upon such old-world 
places as Winchester or Salisbury, without blessing the 
cheapness and facility with which railways convey the 
people to homes and haunts which will ever be dearer to 
the British mind in proportion to the information with 
which we furnish it. True Conservatives, whether in religion 
or in politics, could not pursue a wiser policy than by fami- 
liarizing all classes of the people with the sacred scenes con- 
nected with the ennobling history of the past ; and Church 
and State would do well for the future in giving even special 
opportunities to those who are disposed to enlarge their minds 
and store their fancies on a day more immediately dedicated 
to the service of One who walked in the fields on the Sabbath, 
and whose religion, while it has dignified art, has created 
modern history. That must be a poor spirit in re- 
ligion which cannot seize upon every form of society 
and adapt itself to the vicissitudes of social life A 
great and most imposing change is, and somewhat rapidly, 
spreading not only through European manners, but through 
all human life. Railways and steamers, electric tele- 
graphs and the cheap and easy intercommunion of 
nations, religions, languages, and thoughts—of which 
the actual spectacle of the Long Vacation presents, though 
a casual, yet a striking and large illustration—are the 
agents in this great silent revolution of the world. 
Things really great must, because they are of such universal 
influence, present themselves under homely and even 
grotesque aspects. We are not going to try, in such a place 
as this, to imitate the writer who ascended from tar-water to 
a discussion of the prima materia and the doctrine of the 
Trinity; but excursion trains and the manners and customs 
of Paterfamilias on his holiday tour would furnish profitable 
materials for thoughts more serious than we should like to 
confess, but which many feel even when under the solitary 
influence of a shooting-jacket and the moors, by loch or 
salmon-stream, or in the crowded and fatiguing companion- 
ship of pleasure-seekers in excursion trips and family par- 
ties to Burnham Beeches or Hampton Court. 


DUELLING. 


W E have never read a sadder story than that of the fatal 

duel between the two youths at the military college of 
St. Cyr. The quarrels of men are, Heaven knows, foolish 
enough, but the quarrels of boys have generally a sort of 
silliness which scarcely rises to the dignity of folly. It is 
probably sheer shame which prevents the authorities at 
St. Cyr from making public the particulars of the miserable 
puerility to which a young life has been sacrificed. All we 
learn is, that the victim was eminently promising, that he 
was the hope of a distinguished family, and that the MInIsTER 
or Wak, having ascertained all the laws of the duel to have 
been scrupulously observed, has assigned but a nominal 
punishment to the homicide. We cannot regret this last 
seeming anti-climax. It is enough that one poor boy has 
been destroyed by a villainous practice, and there would be 
little use in injuring the career of another. We can only 
hope that there is substance in the feeling which this tragedy 
seems to be exciting in France. It is said that the duel has 
been for some years sinking into discredit, and to some extent 
into disuse, and that the calamity which has just occurred 
bids fair to be its death-blow. We doubt, however, whether 
the pernicious system will succumb unless attacked in the 
right way. Barbarous as it may be—for there is no surer 
mark of an advanced civilization than a sense of the sacred- 
ness of individual life—the duel is too obvious an expedient 
for anticipating the sluggish awards of opinion on points of 
personal conduct, for us to suppose that it can be displaced 
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in any country without the help of some unusually powerful 


virtually extinct, throws some light on the best modes of 
dealing with an acknowledged but exceedingly stubborn 
social nuisance. 

We regard the commonplace assertion that duelling has 
been extirpated in England by improved morality, as one of 
the thousand forms of English cant. Duelling, though 
doubtless a moral ofieuce, is one which can coexist with a 
tolerably high moral standard; and, besides, were our 
virtues really blossoming so rapidly as the panegyrists of 
British progress assert, the improvement would show itself 
in other quarters, We presume it will be admitted that 
Englishmen would, in that case, cease to be fraudulent trus- 
tees before they ceased to be duellists. Nor, again, is it true 
that the duel disappeared because it became ridiculous. Ridi- 
cule, in our day, has the impudence to claim a superiority 
over every kind of appeal to intellect or conscience; but, as 
would be plain if people took the trouble to observe, it has 
not an atom of power except against a falling or a fallen system. 
The laughter excited by the famous Cock-Pheasant, and the 
contempt provoked by the fight between the linendrapers’ 
apprentices, were the symptoms, not the causes, of the decay 
of the duel. On the other hand, it is necessary to observe— 
since, otherwise, our experience would be inapplicable abroad 
—that it is no frigidity of temperament which has enabled 
English gentlemen to dispense with the means of avenging 
a slight or an injury. All the world knows that singular 
phenomenon, British shyness; and at the root of it lies a 
morbid susceptibility to personal affront which, if encouraged, 
would soon involve English society in a universality of private 
war. The infrequency of duels, which is alleged to have 
distinguished England at all epochs, is more apparent than 
real. We have never had a large standing army, and 
accordingly we have not, like most Continental commu- 
nities, been accustomed to the presence among us of a set of 
gentlemen who fought duels as a matter of rule and duty. 
But we had our CAMELFORD era, and there is reason to 
believe that duelling among civilians, in whose case the 
practice is more significant than when it obtains among 
military men, went once toa greater height in England than 
it has ever gone in any other country. 

It is the law, and the Jaw only, which has put down the 
duel in England. ‘The jurisprudence of every civilized 
country comprehends homicide in private combat under its 
definition of murder, and we in England have been fortunate 
enough to possess judges who, either from a sense of duty or 
from relish for technical strictness, have not been unwilling 
to administer the rules which were written for them, The 
military tribunals have followed the civil courts ; and the 
moral code of the upper classes—the only portion of society 
substantially interested—has at last conformed itself to the 
condition of the law. The social change thus effected is 
remarkable under several aspects. The triumphs which have 
recently been achieved by the principle of laissez fuire in 
England have led many thoughtful men almost to doubt the 
eflicacy of law in any case. We .remember the time when a 
respected weekly contemporary used to insinuate that the 
world would not be worse for the reform pvedicted in the 
sonnet of the Anti-Jacobin, when “all laws should be re- 
pealed.” But, in the duel, we have at least one grievous 
malpractice which law has driven out of England, while in 
other countries individual opinion and endeavour have rather 
multiplied it than restricted its sphere. It is found that 
though the fear of shame or the thirst for self-vindication 
will force men to face the most imminent risks, yet these 
passions are quite overweighed by the dread of ignominious 
punishment, The greatest, however, of our securities against 
the revival of the system, has been the application of the law 
to Seconds as accomplices in homicide. Some men would 
perhaps submit to penal servitude rather than leave open 
one single chance of being stigmatized as cowards; but 
nobody will run the risk of the treadmill and a suit of canary 
for the sake of obliging a friend. There are still some little 
societies of Englishmen in which the preliminaries of the 
duel are entered upon, though they are never, as the phrase 
runs, arranged. If you live near a garrison town—much 
more, if you reside in a colonial military post, such as Gib- 
raltar—you are constantly hearing that Ensign Srupss has a 
difficulty with Lieutenant Smiru, or that Captain Jones is 
carrying about a horsewhip for the benefit of the scoundrel 
who insulted Miss Ropinsoy. But though the storm mutters, 
it never bursts. The gentlemen selected as Seconds know 
better than to jeopardize their social position or their com- 


missions; and it is part of their recognised duty to contrive 
instrumentality. The experience of England, in which it is | 


a compromise. There were always certain professions jn 
England which excused their members from duelling. A 
duel between barristers or physicians, though not unknow 
was a monstrosity. But, now-a-days, all English gentlemen, 
even though they may wear red coats, enjoy the immunities 
of professional practitioners, and for the same reason. The 
penalty entailed by the duel is so heavy that it furnishes g 
sufficient excuse for declining it. 

The Court of Cassation recently ruled that homicide in a 
duel was murder; but French jurists, who had all along 
admitted the doctrine to be probably correct in a technical 
point of view, seem still to doubt whether it can be carried 
into practice. We say, let the attempt be made, Law in 
France has far greater energy, and is much more feared, 
than in England ; and we are convinced that a little well. 
timed boldness on the part of the French magistracy would 
soon reduce duelling toa trcdition. It is singular that a 
paternal Government should leave the protection of public 
morality, in so vital a point, to the Univers and the author 
of the Corsican Brothers. 


RAILWAY TROUBLES. 


= the miseries of railway travelling, there is one 
which the general public thinks very little about, though 
it is perhaps the heaviest grievance of all. We complain 
freely enough, and perhaps justly enough, that it is an 
intolerable hardship to get over only forty-nine miles in an 
hour, when the time-bills promise us fifty. We find it a 
great grievance to be packed so close that we can hardly 
breathe, and a still more serious infliction to be charged 
fares which are nearly half as much as we used to pay for a 
seat on the “ Defiance” or the “Star.” People who don't 
smoke are continually persecuted by the presence, or, what is 
worse, the palpable reminiscence of the cigars which will 
burn in spite of bye-laws; and smokers are just as loud in 
their complaints that no arrangements are made to allow 
them to solace a tedious journey after their own odoriferous 
tastes, without annoying fellow-passengers or falling out with 
rigid officials. People who like to travel economically are 
greatly disappointed to find that a second-class ticket only 
buys second-class civility; and besides all these minor 
iniseries, there is always the chance of being tossed about like 
dice in a dice-hox, because some pointsman has gone to sleep, 
or a chivalrous driver chooses to charge full tilt at a danger 
signal, 

We do not at all underrate these various disagreeables, 
and we have no doubt that they might be greatly mitigated 
with advantage to the public and profit to the companies ; 
but the crowning misery of railway travelling is to journey— 
as many thousands do daily—over a line in which one has 
the misfortune to hold shares, Where is the pleasure of 
rushing along at fifty miles an hour when you feel that you 
are only speeding to ruin? ‘The very aspect of an enormous 
engine tearing along over your own bankrupt rail suggesta 
no pleasanter image than the car of Juggernaut crushing its 
worshippers under its wheels, Then, to come to a great 
junction station and see the hungry branches stretching out 
their arms in all directions, and to know that, like spendthrift 
children, they are squandering your profits as fast as the 
parent line can make them, is almost too much for mortal 
patieuce. The unconcerned grumbling traveller, who never 
held a share, may think much of the petty annoyances of 
his day’s journey ; but what are they to the disgust and dis- 
appointment which weigh upon the mind of every wretched 
proprietor of stock? If the statistics of the matter could be 
worked out, we believe that all the conspiracies against the 
absolutism of Directors, all the Committees of Investigation, 
all the stormy meetings, might be traced to the exasperating 
influences of some trip along the line. 

But is there any remedy for these things? Plenty are sug- 
gested on all hands, It is all caused by the extravagance of the 
Board, says one shareholder. It is the engineer, says another, 
who will always be making new branches to flourishing villages 
with a population of five hundred each. The fares are too low, 
says a third, and the public travel for nothing—or they 
are too high, and nobody will travel at all—or else it is com- 
petition, or Parliamentary interference, or rates and taxes. 
Every shareholder, in fact, has his own theory about it, 
There is almost as much variety in the tactics of the Directors 
of different lines, but the almost universal falling-off of 
dividends seems to suggest that, like Crimean disasters, the 
troubles of the railway interest are to be attributed to causes 
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beyond control. Ten years ago the Great Western Railway 
was paying, if not earning, eight per cent. The dividend has 
now dwindled to one per cent. The South-Western Board, 
though still showing respectable profits, is obliged to report 
a falling off in the last half-year, which it endeavours to 
account for by attributing it to temporary causes. Even the 
mighty North-Western has enough to do to hold its own, 
while shoals of the smaller railways can only just manage to 
pay the interest on their debt and the dividends on preference 
shares, and not always that. The Great Northern would 
be more prosperous than most, had it had not been for 
the Reppata frauds; but the ordinary shareholders are 
compelled to forego their dividends altogether for the present, 
and if the recent decision of the Court of Chancery is upheld, 
a still further loss must be borne in order to keep up the 
stipulated percentage to the preference shareholders. The 
Eastern Counties line, so lately in the deepest distress, has 
had a gleam of sunshine, and boasts both increased receipts 
But something of this 
revival is probably due to the energy with which outstanding 
assets have been got in to swell the half year’s balance, and 
can searcely be relied on as an evidence of permanent 
improvement. 

Altogether, the plight of the Railways is worse than it 
has ever been before, and it is time for shareholders to bestir 
themselves in earnest to stay the further depreciation of 
their property. It seems to be generally admitted that the 
multiplication of branch lines has been the cause of nine- 
tenths of the embarrassment and loss to which the Companies 
have been exposed ; and the feeling of shareholders on the 
subject is probably strong enough to check the spirit of 
territorial aggrandizement, which has been quite as fatal to 
the interests of railways as it has sometimes proved to the 
interests of nations. But we think that some injustice has been 
done to Directors, in attributing the whole mischief to their 
love of annexation. Where one branch is voluntarily made 
or bought up by a great Company, a dozen are forced upon its 
hands by independent projectors. The history of nearly all 
the more recent extensions is the same. A little town feels 
itself much aggrieved by being some ten or a dozen miles 
from the nearest station. Local patriotism won’t endure 
to be thus out of the world, and local professionals are in 
want of a job. So a line is projected to supply the want, 
and at the same time to compete as much as possible with 
the unaccommodating trunk line. If the old Company is 
strong enough to crush the project, the only loss is certain 
thousands spent in Parliamentary opposition; but if the 
battle goes against the Company, there is no choice but to 
submit to a mischievous competition, or to compromise the 
matter by taking into their own hands a branch which is 
sure to be unprofitable. In their horror of competing 
projects, it is very probable that Directors have not always 
exercised a sound judgment in choosing between the 
two evils with which they have been threatened; but in 
Many cases it may very well be that the construction of 
a few unprofitable miles of railway has been less ruinous 
pe the alternative of a rival company to abstract their 

The present depression of railway property will, however, 
bring this indirect good in its train, that it will discourage 
the formation of new lines, and allow the existing companies 
to recover their prosperity under the certain influence of 
creasing population and increasing traffic. Parliament, 
too, is now duly alive to the fact that it is not a suffi- 
cient ground for authorizing new undertakings to show 
that they would afford additional accommodation to half-a- 
dozen passengers a day; and, bad as the prospects of share- 
holders may seem, there is quite vitality enough in every 
considerable company to restore its prosperity in the course 
of time, if only the further drain of branches yet to be con- 
structed can be stayed. The reckless way in which the 
railway network was extended over the country by the con- 
struction of lines the majority of which could not by any 
possibility pay a reasonable dividend, was mainly due to the 
dishonest system which the old companies introduced, of 
declaring fictitious dividends out of capital instead of profits, 
Corporations that professed to be earning ten per cent. could 
not be listened to in their protests against competition, and 
they have only themselves to blame for the delusive encou- 
ragement which they afforded to rival projects that have 
ended by devouring almost all their profits. The days of 
fabulous balance sheets are, we hope, passed away, and the 
sober reality is not likely to tempt new projectors into the 


The mischief that has been done cannot be repaired 
in a day; but the inflated dreams of the past are effec- 
tually dispelled, and the old Companies have every prospect 
of being suffered to go on, if they please, without fresh 
rivals to rob them of their territory, or new branches to 
absorb and neutralize their gains. So long as these dis- 
turbing causes can be averted, the gradual improvement of 
railway property is as certain as the increase in the 
Registrar-General’s returns, and the growth of trade and 
wealth. Traffic must grow, and if capital accounts can only 
be kept under, dividends must sooner or later return to a 
remunerating average. No one now is sanguine enough to 
anticipate a recurrence of ten per cent, prosperity, Neither, 
on the other hand, is there any reason to despair of ulti- 
mately realizing an income from well managed railway under- 
takings which shall bear a fair proportion to the capital 
invested, 


THE MYSTERIES OF NEW YORK. 


T the beginning of this year, Dr. Harvey BuRDELL, a 

dentist of some reputation, was assassinated at New York, 
The crime was one in a long series of secret murders for which 
the first city in the United States has to thank an impotent 
police, a lax administration of justice, and an extravagant 
capriciousness in the dispensation of pardons. The mur- 
dered man was discovered in his bedroom, pierced through 
and through with a dagger or sword-stick, The stupor of 
first surprise was scarcely over, when the proprietress of the 
house in which Dy, BurpEt had occupied apartments came 
forward to assert that, she had, some months beforehis death, 
been secretly married to him. Such a pretension, under 
such circumstances, naturally directed curious attention to 
the person who advanced it; and a portion of the New 
York public soon made up its mind that this woman, 
a Mrs. Cunnincuam, had feigned a marriage with Dr. 
Bure, and somehow procured his murder, with the view 
of obtaining, as his widow, a share of his very considerable 
property. The theory was entirely gratuitous, but it was 
espoused by the Coroner who conducted the inquest—a 
functionary who, in his obstinacy, presumption, and igno- 
rance, appears to caricature all the worst defects of an elec- 
tive magistracy. By dint of bullying the witnesses, and by 
help of a long succession of leading questions, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the jury to return a verdict which 
had the effect of affirming that Mrs. Cuyyiycuam killed Dr, 
Burpett—that a man named EckHELL, who lodged in her 
house, was her paramour, andassisted her in the murder—and 
that Mrs. Cunnincnan’s two daughters, girls of sixteen and 
seventeen, together with a young gentleman of their acquaint- 
ance, were accessories before the fact. 

This tissue of horrors was originally, we believe, created 
by the inventive genius of the New York Herald, which, 
even before the inquest began, had commended it in several 
leading articles as the best solution of the Burdell mystery. 
But it tumbled to pieces when the case came to be investi- 
gated on Mrs. Cunnincuaw’s trial before a more competent 
judge and a jury of higher respectability. The evidence 
furnished strong reason for thinking that the assassin had 
entered the house from the street, and, ascending to Dr. 
BurpeEtt’s room, had stabbed him from behind, as he sat 
at his desk, before going to bed. It was shown that 
the door could easily be unfastened from without, and 
marks of blood were discovered along the staircase which 
led from the door to the bed-room. The persons who 
were implicated by the verdict of the coroner's jury 
were proved to have slept in the upper stories of the 
house; and witnesses who had also occupied apartments 
on these floors deposed to having been awake much 
about the time at which the murder must have oc- 
curred, and to having heard no stir or noise of any 
kind. It seems, too, that Dr. Burpett’s private cha- 
racter was none of the best, and that he had various 
equivocal relations which might well have involved him in 
some deadly quarrel. His actions and movements during 
the whole of the evening preceding the murder are eyen 
now entirely unaccounted for. The case against Mrs. Cun- 
NINGHAM broke down altogether on the testimony offered by 
the prosecution, and she was unhesitatingly acquitted. No 
evidence at all was offered against her alleged accomplice, 
Ecxuent. Scarcely, too, was the trial over, when Mrs, 
CuNNINGHAM commenced proceedings on her own account 
in the Surrogate’s Court. Dr. Burpext had died intestate, 


market, to interfere with the success of the existing lines, 


and she, as his widow, claimed a portion of his property. 
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The evidence of her marriage seems to us extremely strong. 
Her daughter’s testimony was direct and positive, and a 
clergyman proved beyond dispute that Mrs. CunnincHam 
went through the marriage ceremony with somebody who 
called himself, and signed his name, “Harvey Burpew.” Of 
course Dr. Burpexu’s collateral relatives asserted that the 
whole transaction was a fraud, but they had no proof worth 
mentioning to offer, and could only attempt to discredit 
Mrs, Cunnincuawm’s witnesses. 


The inquiry before the Surrogate lingered on week after 
week, the Judge having consented to listen to evidence which, 
according to English ideas, was of marvellous irrelevancy. 
A decision in Mrs. Cunnincuam’s favour seemed, however, 
to be imminent, when her counsel felt it his duty to an- 
nounce something which would necessarily affect the judg- 
ment of the Court. Mrs. Cunyincnam had long suspected, 
and was now sure, that she was pregnant by Dr. BurpeEtt. 
Of course, provided she established her marriage, she and 
her child would be entitled to divide the whole of Dr. Bur- 
DELL's property between them ; but her counsel urged her 
pregnancy on the Surrogate as proof conclusive of the 
marriage itself—an argument which appears to be tinged 
with some degree of feminine illogicality. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
CunnINGHAM selected as her medical adviser a Dr. Unt, 
a physician who had been more or less mixed up with these 
proceedings in all their stages. Dr. Unt prescribed for her, 
but doubted from her symptoms whether she was really 
pregnant. Ultimately he came to the conclusion that 
she intended to make a supposititious child pass for 
an infant of her own. He thought it right to com- 
municate his suspicions to the District-Attorney (the 
Attorney-General) of New York, who prevailed on him, 
after much hesitation, to tender himself to Mrs. CUNNINGHAM 
as her accomplice. Dr. Unt then told the lady plainly that 
he knew her situation was only feigned, and that she 
intended a fraud. She assented, as he now tells us, and 
solicited his help. Every preparation was then made for a 
pretended confinement. A nurse, selected by the police, 
was introduced by Dr. Unt to Mrs. Cunnincuam. A child 
was procured from the Foundling Hospital, and brought at 
night to her room. Matters appeared to be at a crisis, when 
a file of policemen marched in and carried off the sick lady 
to the station-house. The affidavits of Dr. Unt and of the 
various police-agents concerned in the business appear to 
have been prepared before her arrest. 


This strange story covers so large a space in the American 
newspapers, and in the American correspondence of the 
English press, that we have shortly recapitulated it with the 
view of placing our readers on a level with those who have 
never lost its thread. Perhaps we may revert to it here- 
after, but at present we will only say that the fraud brought 
home to Mrs, CunnrncHam does not seem to us to add much 
even to the moral evidence of her guilt in respect of the two 
charges first brought against her. The New York public 
seems now very much inclined to believe that she did murder 
Dr. Burpext, and quite convinced that she falsely pretended 
to be married to him. But the machinery which has been 
put in operation to expose her criminal designs has evidently 
all the defects which always attend the spy system. How 
do we know the proper mode of apportioning the morality 
of the transaction between the guilty Mrs. CunNiNcHAM and 
her innocent accomplice, Dr. Unt? How can we be sure 
that Dr. Unt’s suggestion did not for the first time put the 
idea of fraud into her head? She may have at first really 
believed herself to be pregnant. At all events, it was 
strange in her to call in a physician, and then so state 
her case to him as to make him doubt whether her view 
of her situation was correct. She had many reasons for 
wishing to be the mother of a child of Dr. Burpett’s ; and 
it may be that, when she was told that her expectations 
were unfounded, the disappointment caused her to enter- 
tain the suggestion of crime which came at the same 
moment. At worst, she has clearly been deprived of oppor- 
tunities of repentance. Upto the moment when Dr. Uni 
offered to assist her, her guilt can scarcely be said to have 
passed at all into act. She might not have persevered, and 
indeed would almost certainly not have persevered if she 
had found no accomplice. Dr. Unt offered his aid, and she 
accepted it; but even then, her share in the overt acts which 
followed was exceedingly small. The police supplied the 
doctor, the nurse, the medical appliances, and the suppositi- 
tious infant. Of course, as she has been guilty of that which 
amounts to a criminal offence under the Statute-law of New 
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York, she must be punished for it ; but her whole moral 
character cannot be inferred from her complicity in a course 
of proceeding which was industriously helped on by the 
emissaries of the District-Attorney, and would probably 
never have been entered upon without them. 


LOLA MONTES ON BEAUTY. 


OX E of the greatest and most admirable inventions of the 
present age is that men have devised the art of taking 
their own past lives to market, and making a handsome thing 
out of the faults and follies of which they have been guilty, 
Tom Moore a thought he was doing a smart thing when, 
day by day, he booked the sayings and doings of the Whig lords 
who feasted him, and treasured them up for the profit of his 
widow, and as a sort of literary insurance on his own life. But 
Tom Moore was much behind the great practitioners of the present 
day. They sell themselves during their own lifetime, and per. 
sonally eat and drink the proceeds of their own reminiscences, 
This, it must be allowed, is a great improvement. It must always 
remain true that nothing can come out of nothing; but it is an 
astonishing approximation to getting something out of nothing 
that a man should live comfortably on the errors of his youth, 
and find the wild oats he then sowed sprout unexpectedly up, 
and furnish him with a constant supply of the best wheaten 
bread. It is said that a well-known London preacher is a 
master in this art of eking out an honest living, and attracts and 
interests a fashionable congregation for an hour at a time, while 
he illustrates texts expressive of confession and contrition by 
very apposite examples drawn from his own early life. On the 
other side of the Channel, Madame Dudevant given the 
world her memoirs in twenty volumes; and although she talks 
more scandal about her father and mother and other near rela- 
tions than about herself, yet we suspect the few readers who will 
persevere to the end of the work will be chiefly influenced by 
the calculation that a person who is reported to have so much to 
tell of herself must tell something before she lays down her pen 
altogether. But hitherto the highest success in this walk has, by 
general acclamation, been pronounced to have been attained by 
the great Barnum, who very ingenuously offered to the public 
a full and complete account of the various little artifices, 
manceuvres, and dodges 5, ee ey he had for a long series of 
years made his way to the bottom of their purses. 

A good example, however, soon spreads ; and so many people 
have something to repent of, that the only wonder is that, when 
they find that their neighbours will pay to know what they have 
done and seen, there should not be a perfect glut in the market 
of dubious autobiographies. The poor wretch who lately 
escaped from the charge of murdering Mr. Little tried to make 
capital out of the interest and horror attaching to him and to the 
crime of which he was suspected. He announced that he would 
lecture publicly on the true history of the murder, but, to the 
credit of the Irish metropolis, no audience was to be found, 
except a dozen policemen and reporters; and so Spollen burst 
into tears, and asked whether, even if he were the most guilty 
man alive, he was to be left to starve. However, if he fai ed, a 
rival lecturer has lately met with a success that will, we think, 
greatly reassure and comfort all those who are preparing to go 
into the same branch of business. Lola Montes has been lecturing 
in Canada, and the topic she chose was ‘‘ Female Beauty.” Now, 
if we reflect who the lecturer is, what are the feats that have 
made her name notorious, the purposes with which she has her- 
self studied the subject of “ Female Beauty,” and the profits she 
has made out of her study, we must own that there was some- 
thing almost sublime in her facing a respectable audience, and 
enlarging on this theme. Fielding, in his Jonathan Wild, says 
that what he admired in his hero was, that he was truly and 
thoroughly great, and did not mar his greatness by any of those 
compunctions and qualms, or any of that uneasiness in the pre- 
sence of virtuous persons, which so often lower characters that 
are only half ambitious. Lola Montes has the same thorough- 
ness, and does not suffer her greatness to lie under any drawback 
of the kind which Fielding deprecates. And it must be owned 
that the world responds very easily to the claims of thorough 
greatness, and the fact that the lecture was well attended, and 
was fully — in the local papers, shows that there exists 
in society a large amount of that quality which has no precise 
name, but which is the exact opposite of hypocrisy, and may be 
described as the homage paid by virtue to vice. 

With a profound knowledge of human nature, the lecturer 
took high ground at once, and set out with being sentimental, 
reflective, and poetical. She mourned, though, perhaps, rather 
ungratefully, over the very little which it takes to make a man a 
fool, when he has a pretty face to look at. ‘ Alas,” she said, “I 
am ashamed to think what small things will often move the 
strongest and bravest of men. Many times in my life, in the 
company of kings and nobles, have I been forced with sadness to 
reflect on the words of the sublime Milton, in which he speaks of 
woman as— 

Fair no doubt, and worthy well 
Thy cherishing, thy honour, and thy love, 
Not thy subjection.” 


This was great—thoroughly and completely great. That the 
lecturer—knowing herself, and also knowing that her audience 
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knew, how it was that she had occasionally found herself in the 
company of kings and nobles—should have gravely proclaimed 
that, when in the midst of that elevated society, her mind was 
absorbed in Milton, and overcome with sadness at the considera- 
tion of the facility with which men are enslaved by women, is 
perfect. It is unsurpassable and inimitable. The impudence of 
autobiography can go no further. But she was far too clever to re- 
main long at a height where her auditors must soon have begun 
to distrust her. So she appealed to their weakest side at once, and 
went on with a criticism on the different styles of beauty obser- 
vable in leading members of the aristocracy of England and 
France. She informed them that the Duchess of Sutherland 
“moved a natural queen, and wasthe paragon of the beautiful aris- 
tocracy of England.” Then, again, when Lola last saw Eugénie 
(the beac. 4 “she was certainly one of the most vivacious, 
witty, and sprightly women in Paris.” In passing she took 
oceasion to scoff at the taste of Lord Brougham, who, she said, 
admired only ladies like those of Constantinople, with whom cor- 
pulency is a beauty. Ifthe provincial mind of the colonies is like 
the provincial mind of England, this was a bait sure totake. A 


lecture must be a success when the names of duchesses and 


empresses are handled so freely, and their persons and manners 
touched on with such an air of perfect knowledge, and even 
—— aa. Then, what a treat to know that the 
amous ex-chancellor loves a fat woman! ‘There could be no 
resisting this, and we predict for Lola the most brilliant success, 
not only in Canada, but in the States, if she will but pursue 
this line with energy, and collect or invent a sufficient store of 
anecdotes about great people over here. 

But every lecturer who can be called anything like a lecturer 
knows that it is part of the office to make a moral coup, and that 
excellent advice is included in the return which the audience 
expect for their entrance money. Accordingly, as the lecture 
wore on, Lola got moral, but in a business-like way. She exalted 
nature over art. She decried all cosmetics, and recommended 
three things, temperance, exercise, and cleanliness. ‘‘ The bath,” 
she said, ‘‘ which was universal everywhere but in Britain and 
America, was the best wash that could be desired.” Now this is 
capital advice, and what makes it peculiarly valuable is that, 
when falling from such lips, it is likely to be followed. One of 
the great advantages which the free have over the straitlaced in 
lecturing is, that their motives are much less liable to suspicion. 
When a lady turns out of a comfortable dressing-room, and walks 
among her dependent poor, enjoining cleanliness on persons who 
sit twelve together on a mud floor before a smoky fireplace, and 
economy on “ana who think it an extravagance to eat coarse 
bacon more than once a week, her lessons are apt to fail, because 
there is not a sufficient parity of circumstances between the 
speaker and her hearers. But no one can suspect Lola of “ talking 
good.” She cannot be enjoining observances which are all very 
well for her, but do not concern her neighbours. She has had 
practically, and as a matter of mere business, to consider how 
she could look well ; and if she says that a woman who wants to 
preserve good looks should bathe, no one can fancy she only says 
so because moralists hold up cleanliness as a virtue. There must 
be something real in cold water when such a woman can praise 
it, and the happiest effect may be anticipated from the spur she 
has given to that virtue which is next to godliness. And she 
even went further, and got more didactic at the conclusion of her 
discourse. She turned from the body to the mind, and showed 
how very conducive a high education might be found to the 
acquisition of beauty. “A well cultivated mind,” she said, “ was 
that which gave not only eloquence to the tongue but lustre to 
the eye, vermilion to the cheek, and lightened up the whole 

rson as though the very body thought.” The little girls of 

anada will now know why at an early age they are made to 
learn grammar and arithmetic, and how a strict attention to the 
instructive remarks of their papas may hereafter be rewarded by 
the rapid conquest of a lover. 
_ “Lola moralized much and well,” observes a Canadian 
journalist; “and when in this vein, drew forth the heartiest 
Fg We can imagine the deep satisfaction with which 
the lecturer must have read these words, and felt the great en- 
couragement she was giving to all those who aspire to walk in 
her footsteps, and see what they can make the public stand. It 
1s curious to look back to the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
think of the changes which the society of North America has 
undergone since their time. There is a good deal in the present 
day which was not dreamt of in their stern Old Testament 
morality. They would not have appreciated the elevatin 
doctrine of a woman bathing till she is marketable, and woul 
have cut short Lola’s lecture in the most unhandsome manner. 
But now Lola “ moralizes much and well,” and her moralizing is 
received with rapturous applause. The audience like to have a 
little morality from her, and she is as willing to sell them that as 
anything else. And we may flatter ourselves that this is the 
first century in the history of mankind, and a British set- 
tlement the only place in the world, in which the thing was 
possible. What would an ancient Greek have said if we had 
told him that we had decided to take the care of human morals 
from the tutelage of Jupiter and Minerva, and to transfer it to 
the guardianship of Venus Calipyge? And although, on the 
Continent, there would probably be many persons who would like 
° hear Lola lecture, we think that they would have the per- 
ormance in private, and would excuse Sor the quotations from 


Milton and the praises of a refined intellect. Itis only in Britain 

and her offshoots that an audience can really relish the enjoy- 

ment of having a woman who has made herself notorious through- 

out the civilized world, and has gone through infinite adventures, 

come undauntedly before them, and heighten the ase of her 
ooks and reputation by giving utterance to the language of an 
difying morality. 


THE ASBSSIZES. 


{be Assizes which have just concluded have been distin- 
guished by several trials to which, at the time, we directed 
special attention; but others have also occurred, which, though 
not in themselves important enough to deserve detailed discus- 
sion, appear to us sufficiently interesting, both in a moral and 
legal point of view, to require collective notice. 

We may observe, in the first place, that the number 
of atrocious crimes, especially murders, which have lately 
taken place, is most remarkable. At Maidstone alone, five 
or six executions have occurred within the year. This is 
a circumstance which deserves attention from the fact that 
that town is notorious for the great disinclination of its 
inhabitants to the infliction of capital punishments —a dis- 
inclination so marked that not long ago a woman was acquitted 
there of the murder of her mistress, in the face of the 
most overwhelming evidence; and in one very recent and 
memorable case, the counsel for the Crown pm f for the pri- 
soner respectively challenged all the jurymen on the panel who 
did or did not come from the town. In several of the recent 
cases, it would be absurd to suppose that this fact had anything 
to do with the commission of the crime; but the coincidence 
ought to be remembered as a proof that the wide prevalence of a 
great disinclination to inflict severe punishments upon offenders 
is not incompatible with an unusual prevalence of crimes of the 
most brutal character. One of the men executed—Edwards, by 
name—had murdered his own brother upon the most trivial pro- 
vocation. The murdered man remonstrated with him on his 
irregular habits, whereupon they quarrelled, and the deceased 
struck the prisoner with a stick. Whe prisoner left the room, 
fetched an axe, and, according to his own confession, first struck 
his brother down with the handle, and then deliberately chopped 
his head to pieces with repeated blows. After this he again left 
the house, and passed the rest of the night with a woman whom 
he had previously been with in the course of the evening. The 
horrible cruelty and brutal insensibility of the whole proceeding 
deserve to be noticed by all who are inclined to forget that an 
orderly and externally regular state of society may conceal the 
same fearful abysses of rage and lust which have lately been 
revealed to us in India. The very same reasons which make us 
long to hear of vengeance taken on Delhi, demanded the blood 
of Edwards. 

It is satisfactory to find that juries in general are by no means 
sharers in the timidity which, formerly at any rate, characterized 
the jurors of Maidstone. The verdict by which Rogers, Miles, and 
Seymour, the captain and matesof the MarthaJane, were convicted 
of the murder of Rose, a seaman of the same vessel, did honour to 
those who returned it. A more frightful murder was never com- 
mitted. The man, Rose, was apparently somewhat weakminded, 
and had physical infirmities of a very offensive kind. The three 
prisoners would seem to have been moved by these circumstances 
to that sort of imbecile and brutal hatred which, in narrow and 
weak minds, substitutes itself for pity. They flogged him—the 
captain set a savage dog at him repeatedly—they nailed him up 
in a cask for twelve hours, without any other air than what came 
through the bunghole—at last we | deliberately hung him until he 
was all but dead, and until he had received a shock which, in the 
state to which he must have been reduced, was no less a mortal 
wound than a shot through the lungs would have been. Ina 
few days he died, and the three men were most rightfully con- 
victed of murder, though the verdict was accompanied by an 
absurd recommendation to mercy. Apart from the necessit 
which exists for protecting the lives of sailors against the brutal 
cruelties occasionally practised on them by captains, it is most 
desirable that it shcald be widely known that, to constitute 
murder, it is not by any means necessary that there should be a 
single odhanied dramatic act by which the life of the person 
murdered is instantaneously and intentionally destroyed. The 
intentional infliction of an injury of such a nature that a reasonable 
man ought to have known that it usually would or probabl 
might endanger the life of the person injured, is just as muc 
murder, if death ensues, as it would be to blow out a man’s 
brains or to cut his throat. That such an injury is inflicted 
wantonly or thoughtlessly, is not only no excuse, but an aggrava- 
tion of the crime, so long as the act is intentional. 

The same principle is even more strongly illustrated in the 
case of two men, named Brown and Jackson, tried at Stafford on 
the 23rd July, for the murder of one Charlesworth. Intending 
to rob him, one of them struck him on the head with a hedge- 
stake and killed him. They afterwards shared the money. Both 
were convicted of murder and sentenced to death. This certainly 
seems rather hard on the man who did not strike the blow, 
though it was unquestionably legal; hut as to the man who used 
the deadly weapon on a vital part, law and common sense per- 


We fear that the late Assizes prove, beyond the possibility of 
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doubt, that the crime of poisoning, if not on the increase, is at 
any rate more common than it was supposed to be. We referred 
in detail some time ago to the case of Bacon. Whether he was 
guilty or not, it is quite clear that some one poisoned his mother, 
and that the crime was not even suspected for two years after 
her death. When suspicion was excited, in consequence of a 
charge of arson against the man since convicted, it was so 
faint that no steps were taken in consequence of it; and but for 
the extraordinary circumstance that Bacon’s wife killed her 
children, and that he drew suspicion on himself by lying about it, 
the probability is that the crime would never have been dis- 
covered. The symptoms of arsenical poisoning were mistaken 
for brain disease or English cholera, and attracted no attention 
at the time. Bacon’s case, however, by no means stands alone. 
A murder of the most frightful kind, which has attracted hardly 
any attention, certainly took place last spring in Nottinghamshire, 
though the culprit has escaped detection. A mince-pie full of 
arsenic was sent as a present toa farmer named Hodson. It was 
addressed to him in a brown paper parcel, and delivered by the 
carrier—he ate part of it, and died. Mis nephew’s wife was tried 
for the murder, but though there were some slight circumstances 
of suspicion, she was acquitted, because no evidence whatever was 
given to connect her with the sending of the pie. Weare far too 
apt to allow ourselves to estimate the importance of a trial by the 
degree of difficulty which has been overcome in bringing the 
criminal to justice, or by the dramatic incidents of the trial 
itself. Sophia Hodson’s case occupies only half a column in 
the Times, and attracted no particular notice; but it shows 
that a most cruel murder has passed unavenged and undetected. 
It is remarkable that in this instance no evidence was given on the 
all-important point of the handwriting on the parcel which con- 
tained the pie. As there was evidence enough to induce the 
prosecutors to suspect Sophia Hodson, it is clear that they were 
guilty of a gross neglect of duty, either in not attempting to 

rove that she had written the address, or in not giving her the 

enefit of the admission that she had not written it. They 
offered to produce a policeman who had seen her write once after 
suspicion fad been aroused; but such evidence was of course 
refused by the presiding judge, whilst it convicted the persons 
concerned of the most blameable and almost incredible negligence. 

The case of a man named Hardman, left for execution on the 
8th instant at Lancaster, shows that a dreadful familiarity with 
the use of poisons is making its way amongst the poorer classes. 
Hardman was a shoemaker, and was convicted (with the full con- 
currence of the judge) of poisoning his wife with arsenic and 
antimony. The report of the case in the Times is entirely con- 
fined to an abstract of the speeches of counsel, so that it is hard 
to form an independent opinion upon the subject; but it would 
seem that the antimony was the cause of death, and that the 
arsenic was used as a supplementary means of destruction, for 
no more than z},th part of a grain was found in the body. It 
was also shown that the prisoner was familiar with the medical 
use of tartar emetic, which is tartarized antimony. If this is at 
all a correct view of the matter, it is most alarming, for it shows 
that some ignorant people are familiar with the fact that medi- 
cines may be abused so as to act as poisons. Our readers will no 
doubt remember the case of a woman who was transported for 
life not long since, for what the jury called the “ manslaughte:" 
of her husband, accomplished by the medicinal application of 
certain antimonial powders, vulgarly known by the name of 
“ quietness.” Hordaan’s crime would point to a continuation 
or extension of the same state of things. 

A dreadful case tried at Bodmin, before Mr. Justice Coleridge, 
on the z3oth and 31st July, demands notice in connexion with this 
subject. An old man named Beard was tried for poisoning his 
illegitimate granddaughter. The principal witness against him 
was his own daughter, the child’s mother. Phosphorus paste was 
said to have been the poison employed, and much evidence was 
given on the subject by various medical men—amongst others, by 
Mr. Herapath, whose testimony, we must say, appears to us on this, 
as On some other occasions, to have been much more like the 
arguments of an advocate than the statements of a witness. 
Though he had never seen a case of phosphorus poisoning, and 
though only ten such are on record, he spoke with what, from the 
report, appears to us to have been very undue confidence. He 
went so far as to say, ‘ Iam of opinion that death was occasioned 
more nearly by phosphorus than anything I know;” yet he 
admitted that in examining the child’s body (a month after death) 
he did not think of phosphorus, and did not apply tests for it. 
The jury acquitted the prisoner. 

Oue or two cases deserve notice from their singularity or from 
the legal points which they raised. A man was sentenced to 
nine months’ imprisonment at Bodmin by Mr. Justice eye 
for a blasphemous libel. He seems to have been a poor half- 
crazy creature who chalked the walls with offensive remarks. 
‘The reports of the case are much compressed, and we will not 
enkeribe to say that the punishment for an act which was un- 
doubtedly offensive to the man’s neighbours was excessive ; but 
there is a very strong presumption indeed in favour of treating 
such cases with contempt, and we are sorry that it should have 
been thought necessary to depart from the established practice 
on the subject. At Liverpool, on the 14th August, a man named 
Davies was convicted before Baron Watson of manslaughter, 
committed by stabbing with a pair of scissors a man whom he 
had good reason to suspect of having just committed adultery 
with his wife. He was sentenced to four days’ imprisonment. 


That the case was not one for severe punishment is obvious 
enough, but we hardly think it merely Sonat a nominal one, 
We should not feel disposed to extend the rule which is usually 
supposed to grant impunity only to cases where the husband 
is an eyewitness of the fact. In this instance the guilty parties 
were in different rooms when the husband returned home, and 
in the absence of ocular demonstration it was surely his duty to 
control his natural and justifiable anger. The practical adminis. 
tration of the French law, we believe, assures impunity to a 
husband who revenges his wife’s fault by the assassination of her 
seducer, even at some distance of time alter the act. It would 
be a great pity to adopt the practice in this country. 

We may conelude by advertiny to a curious point of law which 
has just arisen in London. A man named Salvi stabbed one Robert- 
son, who died of the wound. Between the stabbing and the death, 
Salvi was tried and convicted of stabbing with intent to do grievous 
bodily harm, and was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
He hias since been committed to take his trial for murder; and 
Baron Martin, who tried him for the first offence, is stated to be of 
opinion that he can be tried again. If he can, it isa very strange 
state of the law; for there can be no doubt that, when the blow 
was struck, the crime was completed, and it is very odd that a 
subsequent and independent occurrence should be allowed to 
enhance the prisoner’s punishment, after his guilt has been once 
formally a legally appreciated. The occurrence at any rate 
suggests the propriety of postponing trials for the infliction of 
dangerous bodily injuries until it is proved that the injured per- 
son’s life is safe. ‘The criminal law is occasionally far too hasty 
in its procedure. Bellingham was hanged within a week after 
he shot Mr. Perceval ; and a case lately occurred at Northampton, 
in which a murder was committed on one Friday, and the mur. 
derer was left for execution on the next. He was afterwards 
pardoned on the ground of madness—a defence which his friends 
could not set up within the short time allowed by the haste with 
which the prosecution proceeded. 


FINANCES OF THE CITY OF PARIS. 


CURIOUS paper has lately been made public on this sub- 
[X ject. It is the Report of the Municipality of Paris in the 
way of defence against suggestions—more than whispered—that a 
certain boldness both of conception and execution, not quite 
consistent with prudence, had characterized that body in the 
recent execution of their trust. The Report must be received 
with something more than the usual allowance of a grain of salt— 
and this on many accounts. First, it is a piéce justificative ; 
next, we have no means of checking it; and lastly, its state- 
ment of alleged good stewardship must be confronted with 
the stern fact that house-rent has risen enormously durin 
the very period which it is the business of the municip 
authorities to glorify, and that a corresponding rise in the price 
of all articles of daily consumption has made Paris the dearest, 
as it is in some sense the most beautiful, capital in Europe. To 
contrast the Report of the Prefect of the Seine with that of 
pour Metropolitan Board of Works would not be altogether just ; 
for not only is there a perfection of centralization in an adminis- 
tration which very curiously illustrates the statement that Paris 
is France, but the municipal accounts include all sorts both of 
payments and receipts which among ourselves are a part of the 


tax, which in England goes to the Imperial exchequer in the 
shape of assessed taxes, is levied in Paris for the comfort of the 
city, whose promenades and gardeus those stiff and shaven 
representatives of caninity can scarcely be said to adorn. It 
may be worth mentioning that the tax on Parisian puppies nearly 
reaches the respectable annual sum of 414,000 francs. Either the 
dog-tax is lightly levied in London, or the poodle is more valued 
than his British brother, for we much question whether 17,0col. 
dog-tax is annually paid in London. We are assured that the fines 
on adulterated provisions in Paris are levied with great severity ; 
but this can hardly, we think, be the case, when they only reach 
the moderate figure of 26.000 franes—the exact sum earned by 
letting out pleasure-boats on the tiny lakes of the Bois de Boulogne. 
Yet here, probably, the two capitals are on an equality, for we 
question whether the fines brought into the civic treasury by the 
clerks of Newgate and Billingsgate markets much exceed the 
scanty revenues of the Serpentine flotilla. Other items curiously 
illustrate not only the climat'e difference of the two capitals, but 
the distinction in manners. For instance, the increase in the letting 
out of chairs in the public walks is set down at more than 3coo 
francs. In two important particulars Paris is ahead of us. 
Something, at least, is earned by the street sweepings, though 
only 190,000 franes; but an income of 276.000 francs _is 
obtained for the right of turning “ disinfected ” liquors, which 
certainly are not always deodorized, into the gutters. What 
becomes of the sewage of Paris is a problem to which its fine 
ammoniacal odours sugyest an unpleasant answer; but at any 
rate it is not, as in London and Dublin, turned into the arterial 
river. In some other respects, a confidence is placed in the muni- 
cipality which here, in London, it will be long before we grant to 
Mr. ‘‘hwaites’ Convention. A Jarge amount is disbursed on 
Corporate and Charitable institutions, at the rate of nearly two 
millions a year; while for primary education—for in Paris that 


knot is at least untied—the grants are less. But in repairing 
churches more than an annual million of francs is paid—about 


national, and in many cases parochial, expenditure. Thus the dog- - 
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the same sum which is expended on new sewers. Again, public 
buildings belonging to the municipality, such as the Hotel de 
Ville, the barracks, markets, &c., require five millions and a half 
to keep them in repair. In London, it is scarcely necessary to 
remark that we lose much valuable information as to the amount 
of metropolitan outgoings from the fact that these expenses are 
borne by a whole crowd of public and local institutions under 
the cumbrous machinery of assessed taxes, commissions of 
sewers, parish rates, police rates, county rates, highway rates, 
and poor rates ; while the support of schools and hospitals is, ac- 
cording to English habits, left to the care of private impulses. 
The most <2 penne part of the Report, however, embraces 
the figures which purport to represent those immense improve- 
ments which, in architecture and landscape gardening, have 
made Paris a world’s wonder. Of those improvements we do 
not profess to be unqualified admirers. The Rue de Rivoli, 
except in its sumptuous stone, is a collection of architectural 
puerilities, nor, except for strategic purposes, has it many recom- 
mendations. It is something to learn that the “ extraordinary 


- expenses” for improvements during a period of four years exceed 


93,000,000 franes, of which (we cannot undertake to explain the 
system of logical division adopted by the municipality) ** archi- 
tecture” absorbs 23,090,000 frances, “ public works” 24,c00,000 
francs, and “ improvements of streets” 33,000,000 francs. To- 
wards this grand total, Government has given only the moderate 
grant of 6,000,000 francs, for special expenses on the new Bou- 
levards, and the new racecourse at Longchamp. The embellish- 
ment of the Bois de Boulogne alone—and this improvement at least 
is notdear at the price—figures at a trifleless than 5,000,000 francs ; 
while what is executed of the fine Boulevard de Sébastopol has 
already absorbed 2,300,000 francs. In analysing these masses 
of figures, we do not profess to understand exactly how far the 
municipal authorities have forestalled their credit; but large 
sums appear, reappear, and disappear, under the convenient 
formule of loans, interest, and repayment—and, we fear, re-bor- 
rowing—of loans. However, the end of the whole matter is, that 
according to their own auditing of their own accounts, the 
municipality of Paris have spent in five years at the rate of 
27,000,000 francs per annum, and that, at the end of their steward- 
ship, the quinquennial account shows a balance of 32,000,000 
francs in their favour. In the last year alone they have saved a 
surplus of 20,000,000 francs, in the teeth of a decreasing popula- 
tion—for so we read the fact of a decrease in burials, the tax on 
which in 1856 was less by 4000 francs than in the preceding year. 
Perhaps, however, like hippophagy, cremation is at present among 
the Parisian fashions. It seems therefore to be a mistake—at 
least so these accounts intimate—to suppose that France pays for 
the improvement of Paris; but it would be an equal mistake, we 
are convinced, to run away with the impression that the civic spirit 
of Paris, unprompted by hints from the Tuileries, inspires this 
magnificent, and more than imperial, expenditure. It is not 
nearly so much to the purpose to ascertain whether the 
municipality has exceeded its income, as to discover at 
what cost and misery, and it may be ruin, to the inhabitants, 
these sumptuous works have been realized. As to the com- 
parison which has been attempted between the public spirit 
of the Parisians and the lukewarmness of the Londoners, we 
believe in neither the one nor the other. The Parisian, like 
all Frenchmen, is proud of what contributes to the honour and 
glory of France, which unquestionably Paris does, and does very 
ely but we much question whether, if it came to the point as 
to his own individual contribution to the new Boulevard or the 
decoration of the Bois de Boulogne, the bon bourgeois would be 
a bit more generous than the most stolid member of the Mary- 
lebone Vestry. In the one case, the tax-payer has a voice—in 
the other, he has none. And either system has much to re- 
commend it, both in what is and what is not done. Moreover, 
in spite of some contrary opinions loudly urged in Parlia- 
ment, and in the teeth of the formidable warning of these 
enormous Parisian expenses, almost entirely supported by Pari- 
slan rate-payers, we trust to see the day when the really public 
works of London will be treated as what they are—works of 
national utility, and therefore of national expense. As to 
the rest, we have not much to hope for. The absence of fine 
building materials will always prevent London from rivalling 
Paris in its private architecture; but the architecture of shops 
may well be left to the ordinary pressure of competition among 
tradesmen. In domestic buildings, it is the rule of the Londoner, 
as soon as he has made a fortune, to “cut town”—in France it 
is the rule of the provincial millionaire to aim at an hotel in 
Paris as the end of human happiness. Our national tastes, and 
those of the whole Teutonic race, are rural—those of the Celts 
are just the opposite. Hence London and Paris are what they 
are and ever willbe. We say this, not to discourage what public 
spirit there is rising in favour of London improvements and 
but the contrast which the two 
capitals present, and, substantially, are likely to | 
end of the chapter. 


THE GALLERIES OF LINE AND MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVINGS 
AT MANCHESTER. 

A COLLECTION of about fifteen hundred chosen en vings, 

of every style, age, and country, arranged chronologieally, 

under glazed frames in spacious galleries, and all of them within 

easy reach of the eye, is almost as startling a novelty among Art- 


Exhibitions as the array of original sketches and drawings upon 
which we commented last week. In fact, this department of the 
Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition is a first, but very suc- 
cessful, attempt to open to the general public an entirely new 
province of scientific study. Everybody knows a little about 
modern engravings—every one possesses few or many specimens, 
and has his own likings and preferences; but connoisseurship in 
this branch of art is far more rare than in the case of pictures ; 
and of the history of engraving, in its various subdivisions, few 
know anything at all. Indeed such knowledge—which is 
better gained by the observation and og segs of well-chosen 
examples than from formal treatises—has been hitherto scarcely 
attainable. It is not easy to obtain admission into the Print- 
Room at the British Museum, and the authorities of that depart- 
ment of the national collection, however well disposed, have no 
space at their disposal for the display, in glazed frames, of their 
dais treasures. The portfolios of private collectors, and the 
noble volumes of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, are 
still more inaccessible to art-students in general; and, in fact, 
the credit of proving for the first time the possibility and the 
high interest of such an exhibition belongs of right to the Man- 
chester Commissioners, Great praise is due, in particular, to the 
late Mr. Holmes, who was responsible for the selection and 
arrangement of the galleries of engravings. It can have been 
no easy task to decide upon the classification of the almost unli- 
mited materials at lis disposal. We are disposed to think that 
Mr. Holmes adopted the Dest scheme in determining to keep 
the four great branches of line-engravings, etchings, mezzo- 
tinto engravings, and engravings on wood, separate from each 
other, and in arranging the specimens of each class in chro- 
nological order, without reference to the nationality of the re- 
spective artists. Nor do we dispute the wisdom of his virtual 
exclusion of lithographic engraving from his collection, on the 
grounds of the comparative lateness of the invention of this 
rocess, and the universal diffusion of specimens of the style. 

ome examples of the first attempts at lithography in England, 
and a few good works by Lane, Le Keux, Lynch, and Maguire, 
among English artists, and Weinhold, Moulleron, and Lasalles 
among foreigners, comprise the whole display of lithographic 
engraving in the Manchester galleries. 

Line engraving is supposed to have had its origin in an acci- 
dental discovery made about the year 1460 by Tommaso Fini- 
guerra, a worker of Niello in Florence. This artist, making use 
of a process commonly employed for judging of the probable 
appearance of a Niello when completed, found that an impression 
of his design was conveyed to the cloth with which he was rub- 
bing the lamp-black from the sulphur cast of his incised metallic 
outline. The hint fructified, and the idea of transferring to paper 
the image engraved on a plate of copper or other metal was the 
result. The Manchester collection leads off properly enough 
with a number of Nielli, many of them by Finiguerra himself. 
The earliest actual engravings by Finiguerra and Baccio Baldini 
are rude and clumsy enough. The “ Tarocchi” (41)—a kind of 
playing cards, representing the Muses, with a quaint aim at 
gracefulness of attitude—deserve special notice. In the specimens 
of Andrea Mantegna, we first come to manifest indications of the 
future capabilities of the new process. There is vast power and 
dignity in some of his works, such as the ‘‘ Descent into Limbo” 
(52), and “ The Saviour with St. Longinus” (54). Jerome 
Mocetto, a pupil of Bellini, is another early Italian engraver ; 
and one of his works here, a “‘ Madonna with the Holy Infant, 
St. John Baptist, &c.” (65*), is especially striking and dignified. 


| Many of these early engravers are only known by the dates, 


initials, symbols, or monograms which they introduced into their 
compositions, some of which can neither be described in words, 
nor nae by any of the ordinary resources of typography. 
One of these anonymous masters has engraved a delicious archi- 
tectural gem (70), representing the interior of the apse of a small 
chapel, in a German Flamboyant style. A very picturesque 
nomenclature is introduced into the terminology of this branch 
of art by the titles of these unnamed artists. Thus we have the 
“Master of the Die,” the “‘ Master of the Craw-fish,” the ‘‘ Mas- 
ter of the Mouse-trap,” and many other such titles. The new art 
rapidly crossed the Alps, and Martin Schéngauer and Albert Diirer 
attained in it to vast proficiency. It is quite impossible to criticise 
in any detail the immense assemblage of first-rate specimens that 
now meets us. The well-known characteristics of the artists last 
mentioned, and of others equally celebrated in the higher walk of oil 
painting, are found reproduced in their engravings. Their respec- 
tive manners, the influence of their nationalities and of the schools 
in which they studied, may be traced in the etchings or engrav- 
ings of the greater masters just as well as in their most finished 
aintings. Inthe specimens of Schéngauer bere exhibited may 
e observed, for example, all his spirit and tenderness and 
attempted fidelity to nature. Zwoll, a rarer artist, is represented 
by two repulsively Teutonic designs. Israel von Mecken is 
conspicuous for powerful delineation, naturalistic treatment, and 
somewhat ugly types ef form; but one of his subjects, “ The 
Saviour on the Aliar” (96*), is magnificent. The vigour and 
freshness of Albert Diirer’s style are well known—his bold 
drawing, forcible portraiture, crisp foliage, and crinkled draperies. 
Here we have some of his most famous engravings, religious, 
mystic, and humorous—the “Adam and Eve” (110), the 
“Knight of Death” (127), the “Cook and his Wife” (132). 
We must pass over a group of powerful German engravers, 
whose best works, duly described in Bartsch, are assembled at 
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Manchester, to come to Robetta of Florence, and Benedetto 
Montagna, several of whose designs are very remarkable. An 
Altobello (161) is exhibited as the only known specimen of the 
master in England; and a Campagnola (184), as an example 
altogether unique. Such, of course, are some of the choicest 
art-treasures of connoisseurs in engravings. The great Francia 
will be new to many as an engraver. There are five charming 
examples by this master. How fine is the composition of his 
“Female Saints” (192), the middle figure holding a picture of the 
Madonna and Child! Again, the “ Virgin Enthroned ” (193), is 
as beautiful as it is characteristic. The ‘* Master of the Anchor” 
treats us with a most extraordinary conception of the scene of 
the “ Woman taken in Adultery ” (198). The sinner is actually 
represented as taking our Lord’s arm! Some seventy examples 
illustrate the art of Mare Antonio; and here we begin to meet 
with the more refined minutie of collectorship—the ‘‘ Massacre 
of the Innocents,” “ with the chicot ” and “ without the chicot ;” 
a St. Lawrence “ with the two forks,” and “in the usual state ;” 
proofs, “ unfinished,” and the like. The Luke van Leydens here 
are admirable. In an engraving by a master whose initials are 
I. D. B.—a “ Man Taming a Horse” (283)—the unwieldy animal 
must have been the prototype of the Grand Destricr of this year’s 
Royal Academy Exhibition. Augustin Veneziano and Marco di 
Ravenna, both pupils of Mare Antonio, are far from comparable 
to their master for vigour and ability. It will be noticed that 
the use of the burin had already by this time begun to be exercised 
rather in imitating the designs of other inventors, than in record- 
ing the original artistic conceptions of the engraver himself, a 
divorce which has been perpetuated to our own days with a few 
memorable exceptions. Niccoletto Beatricetto, a Frenchman by 
birth, is conspicuous here for some fine portraits; and Julio 
Bonasone for varied and powerful expression in the highest 
departments of his art. It is hopeless to think of even naming 
all the engravers here assembled. Two religious scenes by Louis 
Krug (341 and 342), struck us as being of first-rate excellence; 
and a “ St. Bernard” (344), by Dirk Von Staren, a Hollander, 
is especially graceful in its treatment. The Ghisis and the 
Behams are, of course, amply represented here, amidst a crowd 
of lesser celebrities. De Pass, with his portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and other English worthies, deserves notice for the 
historical, rather than artistic, value of his works. The Caracci 
family were no mean engravers; and a noble portrait of Titian 
(445) by Augustino, is well worth examination. ‘“ Rheims 
Cathedral” (455), by N. Deson, is a marvellous example of minute 
architectural detail. We must linger also at the eclectic but 
graceful works of H. Goltzius. Having reached the seventeenth 
century, the artists who practised engraving became more 
numerous than ever, and their works comparatively less important. 
There is unusual force, however, in Suyderltoef’s ‘“ Burgomasters 
of Amsterdam” (497), a plate, after De Keyser. In the Visschers, 
we have the genre style of their contemporary painters repro- 
duced in engraving; and now we reach a number of little known 
artists who lived and died in England, many of them, however, 
with foreign names, and their works exclusively portraits. A 
little later, W. Faithorne, of London (1620-1691), gives a series 
of very interesting |'enesses; and, indeed, the number of 
engraved portraits is so great altogether of every country, rank, 
and profession, that the thought arises whether a portrait 
gallery, as distinct from a gallery of engravings, is not quite as 
necessary in this department of the Manchester Exhibition as 
among the oil paintings downstairs. Every one will have his own 
references in this immense Herodlogia. A proof by Boulanger 
786), of Madame Arnauld, in her religious habit, was one that 
struck us especially in a necessarily hasty survey of this most ex- 
tensive collection. The names of Vertue, Houbraken, and Hogarth 
will be enough to indicate the kind of subjects that here represent 
them. J.G. Wille, of Konigsberg, is another well-known name ; 
and some of his genre pictures here are excellent. The selection of 
works by Sir Robert Strange is also particularly fine; and the 
specimens of Woollett have all the freshness and precision of his 
touch. Bartolozzi, Sharp, and Raphael Morghen bring us nearly 
to our own day. The finest works of the last-named engraver 
are all here—the rarest proofs placed in juxtaposition, so as to 
show the progressive finish of the plates, and in the highest pre- 
servation. Longhi, Desnoyers, and Le Keux, find their appro- 
riate eer in the collection; and few living engravers of note, 
nglish or foreign, are absent. Blanchard, of Paris, Steinla and 
Felsing, Germans, and Esteve, a Spanish artist, may be men- 
tioned especially. The popularity of Ary Scheffer among his 
fellow-countrymen may be inferred from the numerous reproduc- 
tions, by different engravers, of his more celebrated works. 
Reserving a few remarks on the etchings and wood-engravings 
for another occasion, we may conclude this paper with some 
notice of the mezzotinto department of the collection. Doubtless 
the impossibility of producing deep masses of shadow by the 
process of line-engraving is to some degree a defect, when com- 
ared especially with the greater breadth obtainable from a wood 
lock. The mezzotinto process, which reverses the method of 
Jine-engraving, and obtains its effect by removing the lights from 
the plate instead of adding the shadows, might well have been 
discovered, as the story goes, accidentally, from the observation 
of a broad-coloured stain left on a rag mm i had been used by a 
soldier to clean a rusty weapon. Whether Colonel Furstenberg 
or our own Prince Rupert was the original inventor, both of 
them, as well as the Count von Siegen, practised the method, 


aud examples of the skill of all these amateurs head the series of 


mezzotints at Manchester. An attempt by Le Blond to print in 
colours the “Children of Charles I.” (1264), after Van Dyck, 
deserves notice as the first attempt at this never very satisfacto 
combination of processes. The mezzotinto style suited parti. 
cularly well for giving the effect of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ colouring; 
and we find here, by Watson, Hodges, Dunkarton, Dixon, Marchi, 
and numerous others, some excellent copies of some of his finest 
portraits. In fact, this process has been always a favourite one 
with the English public. 

By far the choicest part, however, of this subdivision is an ample 
selection of proofs from Turner's Liber Studiorum. Among these 
we find some original sketches, that were never published ; and 
many of the proofs in their progressive states—full of interest 
and instruction. How fine, for instance, is the unpublished 
“Via Mala” (1268)—the “ Entrance to Calais Harbour” (1274)— 
in all its successive stages: and others, such as (to make a selec. 
tion where all is so good) the ‘Solway Moss” (1281), and 
“‘Egremont’s Marine” (1305). The other mezzotints here as. 
sembled illustrate the styles of Charles Turner, Lupton, Cousins, 
Faed, Thomas Landseer, and other contemporary artists, in man 
of the highly-finished engravings familiar to all of us in the 
London print-shops. Of these modern pictures the majority are 

ortraits of the day, and the others are subjects seldom calcu- 
ated, we think, to raise the popular taste or to spread a know- 
ledge of the higher principles of art. We cannot help wishing 
that some of the beautiful pictures by Scheffer were occasionally 
chosen by our own engravers, as well as by those of Paris. 
Eichens, some of whose line engravings were well gag | of 
attention, appears again among the mezzotinto artists in three 
beautifully-executed pictures after Scheffer, such as, we cannot 
help thinking, would secure a remunerative sale in this country 
were they accessible to purchasers. There must be hun- 
dreds of English homes in which a genuine and simple reli- 
gious picture, such as Scheffer’s usually are, would be far more 
acceptable than fruit-pieces, beast-pieces, or battle-pieces, or 
some staring divine or politician. A few words more on the 
wood engravings and etchings will bring us at length to the end 
of our notices on the wholly unprecedented array of illustrations 
of pictorial art exhibited at Manchester. 


MUSIC. 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—SURREY GARDENS. 


BOND-STREET lounger of the olden time, having been 
encountered by a friend in the depth of summer, strolling 
along his usual beat, was asked whether he did not find town 
very empty. “It may be so,” was the reply, “but the country is 
still emptier.” It — be thought that if ever this town were to 
be emptied of its pleasure-seeking public, it would be at the 
present moment, when an unusually protracted session is just at 
an end, and the thermometer ranges at Bengal temperature. ; At 
any rate, the appetite for music among those who are constrained 
to stay might have been thought to be exhausted. Yet we find 
an enterprising manager gathering together the scattered members 
of the different musical troupes whose services are available, and 
proffering to the gasping Londoners, with every appearance of 
avceptance, a prolongation of operatic amusement. Mr. Beale 
having secured the co-operation of Grisi, Mario, and Alboni—to 
whom are added Madame Gassier and a new baritone, Signor 
Dragone—has commenced a series of twelve representations at the 
Princess’s Theatre; and in the meantime a closing festival of 
similar duration is going on at the Surre Gardens, under the 
control of M. Jullien, the same distinguished singers rendering 
their services there, on the nights when they are not engaged at 
the Theatre. The operas on the list of the present week are 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, Norma, and Lucrezia Borgia. 
At the Surrey Gardens we find announcements of a Beethoven 
night, a Mendelssohn night, a Mozart night, a Verdi night, a 
Donizetti night, a Bellini night, and a Haydn night, with extra- 
ordinary entertainments of a non-musical kind, which require the 
glowing language of a Jullien to be adequately described. 
Verdi's music, it will be seen, is, in managerial judgment, at 
present the surest attraction. Four of the operatic nights in this 
week have been devoted to him (the Traviata being repeated)—to 
Bellini and Donizetti,one each. In Rigoletto, on Wednesday night, 
Mario played his usual part of the Duke ; Madame Gassier was 
the substitute for Bosio; Madame Alboni undertook the pms of 
Madelina, and the new baritone Dragone essayed that of Rigo- 
letto. Of Mario it may be sufficient to say that we have seldom 
heard him in better voice—thanks, perhaps, to the tropical 
weather—and that he exerted himself to the utmost to give effect 
to his part, under circumstances necessarily a little untoward, 
among a sect of new, unaccustomed companions. Madame 
Gassier—between whom and Madame Bosio we shall, of course, 
institute no comparison—sang the music of Gilda in an efficient 
manner. She has a good command of a rather light soprano voice, 
and is perfectly aw fwit at all the points of stage practice. Alboni’s 
beautiful, full contralto gave an unusual effect to so much of the 
part of Madelina as she sang, being in fact little more than the 
music of the well-known quartett in the fourth act, one of the best 
things which Verdi has written, and which was encored. Signor 
Dragone, the new baritone, who is as we understand the original 
Germont of the Traviata, has, in the part of Rigoletto, to contend 
with the preconceived ideas which we carry with us of that cha- 
racter, from the admirable impersonation of Ronconi. With 
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Ronconi the mixture of the comic and the serious gives a terrible 
tragic force to Rigoletto. Unfortunately his defective intonation 
interferes greatly with the effect, notwithstanding his exquisite 
musicianly skill. Signor Dragone’s conception of the part has 
nothing in common with that of Ronconi, and is in fact without 
any very distinct colouring; but he has a very sweet voice, 
a Lichiene of light quality, and is evidently an accomplished 
musician. Though diffident of judging upon a single hearing, we 
are yet disposed to place him in the first class of vocalists. 
His singing of the air “ Veglia,O donna, questo fiore,” was 
exquisitely tender; and in the third act, where the jester 
sionately appeals to the courtiers to restore his daughter to 
im, he exhibited power as well as sweetness. Ina word, we are 
rather astonished to find so accomplished a singer as Signor 
Dragone drop from the skies thus at the fag end of the season, 
and wonder where he can have lain hid all this time. Witha 
little more histrionic power, there seems no height to which he 
might not attain amongst vocal celebrities, and we shall expect 
to hear more of him in future. The part of Rigoletto, moulded 
as it has been by Ronconi, into a distinct and marked personality, 
presents, no doubt, great difficulties to a singer not naturally 
gifted with much dramatic ne ge But we can fairly say that 
we have never heard the music of the part sung before. Of the 
remaining characters, chorus, and orchestra there is not much to 
be said, and allowance may be made for the shortcomings of a 
troupe miscellaneously brought together. 


REVIEWS. 


JEROME SAVONAROLA.* 


PERRENS has lately been called upon to publish a second 

edition of the Life of’ Savonarola. The preface tells us 
that the author has felt himself at liberty to omit much that he 
had cited from original sources, and which is now unnecessary 
to sustain the character of his book. This success is certain] 
not undeserved. M. Perrens writes conscientiously and well. 
In accordance with the tendencies of the day, he perhaps 
exaggerates the value of contemporary evidence ; but the fault is 
one which the public will readily pardon, and the story is in 
itself of an interest which only a classical pedant like Roscoe 
could have succeeded in destroying. ‘There is only one point, 
therefore, on which we are at issue with M. Perrens. It is, that 
he quite misunderstands the position which Savonarola held 
among the men and thoughts of his time; but this error, we are 
ready to admit, may be corrected from the pages of the author 
himself, for his estimate of the society and times, and the 
judgment he passes upon the reformer, are so mild and sensible 
that many will draw for themselves a conclusion which they do 
not find in the text. 

“Undoubtedly he was not one of those in whom a society per- 
sonifies itself, since he aspired to transform his contempo- 
raries ; but, having lived on the frontier of two civilizations, he 
is one of the most curious representatives of the still undecided 
struggle which the spirit of the future was then waging with the 
spirit of the past.” This sentence, which sums up M. Perrens’ 
book, contains the very iv. of his fallacies. Probably few of us 
would say that Luther did not represent the spirit of his times, 
because he aspired to transform his contemporaries; and the 
simple criterion of success is not always philosophically just, and 
was scarcely the chief difference between the Italian and the 
German reformer. But the question whether Savonarola 
belonged to the future or the past, is a question of very different 
importance. The facts of his life answer it. He was born in 
the days when the old order was giving place to the new. The 
service of arms was no longer the appanage of the nobility, nor 
intellect the handmaid of the Church. In place of the reverent 
chivalry and thoughtful prelates who had laid the foundations 
of law, there had grown up a generation which could not free 
itself from the solid system it had inherited, while it was yet too 
conscious of strength not to chafe at restraint, and too confident 
in knowledge not to disbelieve. St. Louis and St. Anselm 
were replaced by Lorenzo the Magnificent and Bembo, or 
Politian. Following eagerly, though with blind instincts, the 
oa yp of an extinct civilization, the citizens of Florence 

ad gathered about them the little fragments of what might 
seem a Greek city—its architecture and sculpture, the noisy 
Agora, Platonic banquets and Aristophanic revelry. The vilest 
rabble that the sun ever sees—the men who think, but deny or 
conceal their thoughts—were parodying the old liturgies with 
the borrowed phrases of Pagan philosophy, or polluting Italian 
morals with exotic mysteries which pom scarcely be whispered 
in the confessional. What appeared so strange in all this to 
serious men was the certainty that an irresistible impulse 
Was agitating the age—that new worlds were opening upon 
the society which seemed to be dying in sight of its inhe- 
ritance. ow the solution was to come, how old and new 
were to be reconciled, was beyond the reach of conjecture. 
No one anticipated a rupture by which the union of the ‘apacy 
and Europe, of the religious and literary worlds, should be 
broken asunder for ever. A relief from immediate difficulties 


* Jérome sean @apris les Documents Originaux. Par F. T. 


was all that statesmen desired. The policy of the Romish 
see, of which Leo X. is the type and the apogee, was to take 
up into the bosom of the Church all science and art indis- 
criminately, to bribe to silence the pliant scepticism of the intel- 
ligent, and rivet more inseparably than ever the chains of custom 
and superstition upon the vulgar. Statecraft of this kind was of 
course nugatory. The Pope, who thought of making Raphael a 
cardinal, was constrained to suffer the persecution of Reuchlin. 
But, so far as the system ever succeeded, it secularized the 
Christianity which ought to have purified the learning. Much 
of this tendency was p vol flagrant in the days of Savonarola; 
and for such a man as he was—a believer and a mystic by tem- 
perament, an Italian in every thought and every prejudice, a 
monk versed in the theology of the cloister, and ignorant of 
science—there was only one issue possible. The Church must 
be given back to itself, and a kingdom not of this world esta- 
blished. The Catholicism of the old creeds, and a Catholicism 
even higher than the old practice, must live, and move, and 
work, in the streets of Florence. 


It is the congeniality of these ideas to the country of the 
reformer which explains his partial success in a field where 
wider and deeper movements were powerless. In the century 
that followed, German thought passed beyond the Alps, and 
mingled unopposed with the speculations of the wisest and best 
Italians. For a few years, it almost seemed as if the Curia were 
becoming Lutheran. But the symbol and ritual of the Augsburg 
covenanters were exotic and distasteful to the nation at large. 
Nor can it be said that the Spanish reaction under Loyola, 
though it triumphed visibly in the Peninsula, was in any true 
sense taken up into the national life. Italy kept what it had 
given itself—its canon law and its liturgies. It welcomed the 
resurrection of its Church with a few feeble orders like the 
Theatines, with a sham medieval epic in Tasso’s poem, an arti- 
ficial composer in Palestrina, and the meretricious devotion of 
Guido’s pictures. But it prayed secretly against Philip’s arms, 
and detested, while it dared not disown, the triumph of the 
Jesuits. Savonarola had grown up in the heart of the country 
which witnessed his labours. Preaching passionately, and often 
carried beyond himself—foreed by circumstances into a position 
of hostility to the Pope—he yet never uttered a word which was 
in any true sense revolutionary or heretical. Nay, his works 
were examined after his death, and declared irreproachable by 
the Church, which at that very moment was ouabedian Luther 
and Calvin. In fact, doctrinal subtletics and questions of Church 
government were scarcely matters to interest a man to whom 
sin was an awful reality, and whose sleep was thronged with 
visions of judgment on the guilty life of Florence. Savonarola 
was to religion what Fra Angelico was to art—the last expres- 
sion of medieval asceticism. In the wish to spiritualize society, 
he carried the negation of self to the point where humanity disap- 
pears. Under him, the city became a commonwealth, of which 
Christ was declared the King. The younger and more impressible 
citizens were constituted a moral police, who enforced sumptuary 
lawsinthe streets, or entered fearlessly into private houses. Country 
merrymakings assumed the form of devotional processions or meet- 
ings, where crucifixes and pictures were something more than reli- 
gious ornaments. The marriage feast had nothing left of a secular 
character—it was purely sacramental, and often followed by vows 
of chastity between husband and wife. Savonarola ever looked 
forward to the day when such unions should cease altogether, 
and Florence itself become one vast monastery. Presently, the 
irresistible logic of his convictions bore him on yet another 
step on the path that leads backwards from the present, and into 
the region of dreams. All the guilty progress of his day, the 
first promise of the new morning of thought, was anathema and 
must be shut out of the Church. Soa pyre was erected in the 
great square of the city, and upon it the noblest works of the 
greatest masters were laid—the dangerous love poems of Petrarch, 
the impure novels of Boccaccio, and the fresh colours and volup- 
tuous forms of the pictures where Venus and Cupid had sup- 
planted the Saints. Perhaps Europe has never since witnessed 
the deliberate offering up of so costly a holocaust ; yet not one 
of the governing party » ra from the sacrifice. Bocio della 
Porta even brought himself the sketches which still remained 
unsold on his walls, and he was not alone, it is said, in his peni- 
tence. For the whole act was part of a movement against which 
only political bigotry was proof. Ficinus, the greatest of living 
Platonists, had tacitly submitted to the influence of a preacher 
who sentenced Plato to “ burn in the house of the devil.” And 
Pico Mirandola, “the wonderful boy” who dreamed of the real 
unity of all systems of thought and faith, bent reverently before 
the new prophet, whose stern Catholicism was as intolerant of 
difference as of sin. 

There is no need to seek any explanation of Savonarola’s failure 
except in his ideas. They express medieval religion in its 
highest and purest form, but a form which was lifeless, because 
it did not belong to the society of the day. They found a ready 
soil, an impressible people, and a prophet to whom conviction 
was strength and sovereignty. It was a battle, as it were, on the 
bridge that divided the old world from the new ; and the issue 
proved, as it will establish to all time, that there is no day of resur- 
rection for a buried creed. The most sorrowful pages of histo 
are the records of those who have ventured the hopes of a lite 
where a harvest was never destined to whiten under their eyes. 


The slow agonies of speculative thought, the shores of expecta- 
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tion which open before it. and the blank cheerlessness when these 
have faded away, are experiences which can never be vulgar, 
though with every day that increases thought they become 
commoner. Yet Savonarola was comparatively fortunate. He 
saw the realization of his dreams, and a people who strove to 
work out his ideal of Christian life. His commonwealth vanished 
before the touch of time, and he did not survive it. 

We trust that many will be induced to consult the pages of 
M. Perrens for the history of a man whose personal character 
might alone have preserved him from forgetfulness, if he had not 
higher claims to remembrance as one of the typical representatives 
of his people and his faith. Mr. Myers and a late critic in the 
Quarterly Review have indeed done tardy justice to Savonarola. 
But history cannot be written in epigrams, and the fullest praise 
by the best writer is of less intrinsic value than the record of a 
life—epithets are meaningless by the side of such a summary as 
M. Perrens has given. “ If it be true, as the poet has said, that 
the gods embrace the cause of the conqueror, it is difficult to 
understand why Savonarola has been pursued in life and after 
death by so much injustice and obloquy. He indeed perished 
in the struggle, but he died under the shadow of victory ; and 
never was triumph more splendid or complete than his. He 
transformed a vicious and effeminate people into an austere and 
simple society—he replaced tyranny by the most popular insti- 
tutions—he governed this great city without giving any orders, 
without having a single soldier uplee him. A humble monk, he 
inspired fear into his enemies, though among them were those 
who wore the tiara or the crown. If his triumph was of short 
duration, we must take into account the fatally narrow limits of 
the theatre on which Savonarola was permitted to act, and the 
impossibility for Florence after his death to make head against 
its terrible and relentless enemies. After all, the reform sur- 
vived the reformer. A religious, political, and moral consti- 
tution which rises out of its ashes thirty years after the death 
of its founder, which animates with the most heroic patriotism 
the sons of those who had seen its birth, and which only gives 
way before overwhelming odds and treason, is not to be num- 
bered amongst those which no breath of life sustains.” This 
recital of facts is alike true and eloquent. We differ absolutely 
from the author’s inferences; but for his own sake and in the 
interests of the public at large, we heartily hope that he may be 
studied in his own pages. 


A SAUNTER THROUGH SURREY.* 


OME years ago, Sydney Smith declared that the world was 
given over to barristers of seven years’ standing; and there 
can be no doubt that there is some reason which predisposes 
gentlemen of that profession to bring themselves incessantly before 
the public. A certain degree of energy and vivacity is probably 
to be found in most of the persons whose friends think that they 
have a chance of success at the bar, and this may possibly be the 
explanation of the extraordinary taste which barristers have for 
out-of-the-way performances. A. B., of the Middle Temple, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, tells us, all in the quietest imaginable 
manner, how he got to the top of some — lace in 
the Alps for the first time in the memory of man. C. D., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, adds the information that 
he raced up an equally impossible place, with only a single com- 
anion, and without a single halt; and we have no doubt that 
2. F., of Gray’s Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, will, in a few months, 
inform the publie how he passed the Long Vacation in ascending 
Jan Mayen, or diving for pearls. So long as such stories are 
worth telling, and are modestly told—as, no doubt, 9g | often 
are—we can only hope that the attorneys will give the learned 
gentlemen credit for as much energy in their brains as they 
possess in their lungs and calves, and that the wind and nerve 
which can take a man in safety over every kind of glacier 
and up all sorts of precipices, may find employment more 
profitable, and if less agreeable, » Be hardly less arduous, 
on circuit and in Westminster Hall. It must, however, be 
fairly understood that in these days the public are rather blasé 
with adventures, and that a man has no right to give the world a 
narrative of his Long Vacation tour, unless he has run a reason- 
able risk of breaking every bone in his ‘ie Mont Blane has 
become a bore—Monte Rosa is a trifle. e might perhaps 
endure an ascent of Hecla, especially if the Esquire Barrister-at- 
Law fell into a geyser, or had to sleep in the crater ; and we do not 
know that we should absolutely decline to have anything to say 
to Schnee Hattan, or to a week passed at Rockall. The Apennines 
might be worth something, if a few bandits were shot; and by 
the help of a broken leg, amputated by a Sicilian surgeon, a 
magazine article might be made out of Mount Etna. This, we 
think, is the very ath which the dignity of history demands. 
When the barrister-at-law descends to a tour in Surrey, with an 
ascent of Leith Hill, we feel that the Inner Temple has dis- 
graced itself. We should be curious to know what conceivable 
object can have induced M. C. Turner, Esq., to record his per- 
formances; but as he has done so, they are worth noticing, as 
the culminating point of a sort of silliness which has for some 
years past infested our literature. Probably a more absurd book 
never beén published since Dr. Dillon chronicled the Lord 


* A Saunter through Surrey. M. C, Turner, of the Inner Temple 
Eeq., Barrister-at-Law. 1857. ad 


_ Mayor's progress to Oxford. Mr. Turner was one day “discussing 
| his meridional biscuit” (for tourists always “discuss” their Inn. 
cheon, as murderers who are going to be hanged “partake” of tea), 
when it occurred to him that he wanted a holiday; so he went to 
tea with his friend and his friend’s uncle, and determined to walk 
through Surrey to Selbourne, in Hampshire, and back, for which 

urpose they subscribed fifteen pounds. The statement of these 

ucts, and the description of Mr. Turner, his friend, his friend’s 
uncle, his knapsack, “of a shiny black material, with narrow red 
edges,” his stick, his laced boots, and his dress, occupy thirteen 
pages. The three gentlemen got on the Leatherhead omnibus, 
and their journey to Dorking occupies seven pages more. ‘The 
public will of course be delighted to hear that “our road la 
through Lambeth, Clapham, Ewell, and Epsom to Leatherhead.” 
At last they got to Boxhill, where, “ tracing on the Ordnance map 
our course during the day’s journey,” they went to bed. Mr, 
Turner, it appears, is tender on the subject of cholera; and as it was 
a good deal about at the time, and, as he was no less than sixteen 
miles from London, he was prepared, “ not for that malady only, 
but for divers other ills that flesh, especially travelling-flesh, is 
heir to. Thad, inter alia, a small phial of quinine, ditto of harts. 
horn and oil, two ditto of spirits of camphor, a packet of gum, and 
a small box of elder ointment.” But all these precautions were 
apparently in vain, for on the third morning of the tour “I 
made my appearance rather late at breakfast... . alarming 
symptoms of the ‘prevailing epidemic,’ finally subdued by a 
persistent recourse to my camphor bottle .... having made 
the greater part of the night a time of confusion and anxiety.” 
On the following evening Mr. Turner and his friend slept in a 
double-bedded room; and the latter gentleman sensibly informed 
the author of his intention to treat any similar symptoms b 
laying lighted rags on the pit of his stomach, whereupon “ 
passed an excellent night.” 

We cannot follow the friendly party through the whole of their 
travels. They got to Selbourne, and came back to Dorking, 
passing through Alton, where Mr. Turner bought more 
spirits of camphor, and tried to get some genuine, but was not 
satisfied with it. The gentleman who is called “ My Uncle” 
—Mr. Turner seems to think there is some joke in this, for he 
always puts the words in inverted commas—acts as funny man 
throughout. His wit consists in three particulars. He 
stammers, he always abuses the landscape for not having water 
enough in it, and he ends every sentence by saying ‘‘ Come, Sir, 
come.” Mr. Turner himself says little about the scenery, and 
does not even specify distances; but when he is not watching 
himself for symptoms of cholera, he keeps chronicling, in the 
most offensive manner, the number of pretty girls whom he con- 
trived to ogle. There is a disagreeable vein of prurience running 
through the whole book, which we are happy to say is rare 
among English tourists. A man to whom a walking tour is 
a substitute, and by no means a bad or inefficient one, for fox- 
hunting or deer-stalking, has generally a manly enjoyment of 
nature and exercise. It is characteristic enough that a person 
who thinks a dawdling pottering lounge, in which he never seems 
to have walked twenty miles at atime, a memorable event, should 
be principally impressed by the charms of barmaids and the state 
of his health. 

We should recommend Mr. Turner on some future occasion to 
exercise his great talents on A Stroll in the Strand, or A Lounge 


something in this manner:—‘ I went to bed overnight at my 
lodgings in Bayswater. I took off my coat and waistcoat, and 
laid them over the back of one of my two remaining cane-bot- 
tomed chairs—the third had been sent to have its seat mended. 
two days before.” Here Mr. Turner might describe his dreams, 
“In the morning I was waked by atap at the door. I said, 
‘Who's there?’ <A well-known voice answered, ‘Me, sir.’ I 
got up, and dressed ; it was too late to shave, and my razors 
were blunt—I had meant to send them to be set, but had forgotten 
it. I had an egg for breakfast, and some toast, but only one cu 

of tea, as I did not feel very well. When I reached Oxford. 
street, I stopped a Wellington omnibus. Its number was 10,953. 
The driver was the well-known Jack Wilson; he had a straw in 
his mouth, and his cad or conductor showed the greatest zeal in 
— for passengers—once or twice I fear he swore. Our 
route lay along Oxford-street to the Regent-circus, and so by 
Regent-street and the Haymarket to Charing-cross. When we 
got to the Electric Telegraph Office [ got down, and my tour 
commenced. I was dressed in a black hat, a light waistcoat and 
trousers, and carried in my hand an alpaca umbrella. My shoes 
were single-soled, and had no nails in them. I have found them, 
by long experience, best suited for walking in the streets. Soon 
after I set out, I observed a policeman, and a little beyond him 
were two soldiers of the Guards, an applewoman, a shoeblack, 
and a gentleman of clerical appearance, who asked me the wa 

to Westminster Abbey. Crossing the road, in front of a ca 

and behind a dust-cart, I arrived at Messrs. Coutts’s Bank. I 
wished I was a partner, but in vain—such are the inequalities of 
fortune. A little further on, on the same side of the way, I 
observed the shop of a maker of surgical instruments. There 
was a young man inside, behind the counter. After looking in 
at the window some time, I went toa baker’s, and discussed a 
bun with true pedestrian relish. It cost a penny. There were 
others at twopence; but the sturdy wayfarer scorus such 


luxuries.” We cannot pretend to imitate the true tourist wit, 


in Long Acre, with a Descent of Holborn-hill. He might begin ~ 
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but it is obvious that Mr. Turner might fill a volume in this way 
before he reached Temple Bar. 

Mr. Turner's book is the more vexatious, inasmuch as there 
really is room for an excellent book about the neighbourhood of 
London. There is hardly any more beautiful scenery of its kind 
to be found in England, than that of the two ranges of hills 
which, diverging from Salisbury Plain, run with little interruption 
to Beachy Head in one direction, and to Gravesend in the other. 
Aquict and sensible account of a walk from Reigate to Farnham, 
thence to Selborne, Winchester Chase, the forest of Bere, the 
Southdowhs, by Steyning and Lewes, and from thence to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and then across the country immediately to the 
north and west of Reigate, to Hindhead, and the Devil’s Punch- 
bowl, would introduce many people to most lovely scenery, infi- 
nitely less hackneyed than Chamouni or the Bernese Oberland. 


SHAKSPEARE’S VERSIFICATION.* 


: } "pl subjects in relation to Shakspeare possess more interest 


than his versification. We perceive how admirable it is, how 
laden with music, how susceptible of varieties, how dignified 
and grand at times, how elastic and bounding, how easy and 
sustained—and in all elements of vigour and beauty, expression, 
colour, freshness, how superior to the versification of his con- 
temporaries and successors. We desire to know through what 
rocesses he arrived at this exquisite perfection; and no contri- 
ution to the vast heap of ickeesaeen lore would be more 
acceptable than a treatise that should trace his art of versi- 
fication from its early experiments to its full and complete 
development. A recent writer has undertaken to do this in a 
little book which, even if it be of no further value, will at least 
set its readers thinking about the mechanism of Shakspeare’s 
verse, 

The subject is carefully approached. Most readers, remarks the 
author, have observed a difference in Shakspeare’s versification. 
This difference is not between passages or scenes, but between 
whole plays; and “it depends on the time of his life.” Thus, in the 
very first pecan of the book, the fact is stated which it is the 
purpose o the writer to prove, or, as he more modestly expresses 
it, to illustrate. The theory of this difference is that Shakspeare 
altered his versification from ‘unbroken to interrupted verse.” By 
“interrupted verse” is meant not ‘‘ so much that there is a pause 
or break in the middle, as that you cannot dwell upon the end.” 
The phrase is not a happy one, because variety does not neces- 
sarily imply interruption; and because a verse cannot properly be 
said to be interrupted by a peculiarity which occurs caly at its 
close. “In the latter part of his life,” continues the writer, 
Shakspeare carried this interruption to an extreme—or, rather, he 
fell into a “further peculiarity” in making the line end on a weak 
monosyllable—such as 7for and. Surely this is not a “ further 
peculiarity,” but the identical thing, in its feeblest manifestation, 
of which the author had been previously speaking. To terminate a 
line with any word, weak or strong, that runs the sense into the next 
line, will equally prevent the reader from being able to “dwell upon 
the end.” Another, and the most marked change, which “ cer- 
tainly increased in the latter part of his life,” was the use of 
“double endings.” The author is confident that Shakspeare 
commenced with a measured and regulated verse, and ended 
with a verse broken up into a variety of pauses, and running out 
into monosyllables and double endings :— 

Between the very first and simplest style of Shakspeare’s verse and the 
very last, the difference is almost as great and as striking, in these respects, I 
mean, as can be found between the versification of two different authors. 


The first question which the reader naturally asks, having thi8 
startling assertion thus broadly put before him, is upon what 
evidence it rests? The answer is, on the chronology of the plays. 
Now if we were not, for other reasons, tempted to pursue the 
subject, our notice of this painstaking little book would end 
here, there being no chronology of the plays in existence from 
which a commentator is justified in drawing such a conclusion. 
The case set up by our author resembles very closely the theory 
mentioned by Mr. Knickerbocker, of the earth resting on the 
back of a tortoise—which, observes the worthy philosopher, would 
doubtless be a very excellent theory in itselt, if we could only 
ascertain what the tortoise rests upon. In like manner, there 
migi:t be no difficulty in admitting this theory of Shakspeare’s 
Versification, if we could only ascertain what the chronology rests 
upon. 

The author is perfectly aware of the necessity of establishing 
the chronology in the first instance as the basis of his scheme; 
‘but this recognition of a logical necessity only makes his illogica! 
conclusions all the more extraordinary, seeing that he cannot 
establish the premises which he knows to be indispensable. He 
appears to be under an impression that important discoveries 
hive been made recently respecting the dates of Shakspeare’s 
plays, although it is evident he does not know what they are. 

a the first page, he speaks of ‘ the additional extrinsic evidence 
as to the dates of the plays which has been lately afforded by the 
commentators ;” and he adds that ‘ the order Res now been as- 
certained, though by no means with certainty as to all, yet with 
& greater approach to it than hereto'ore.” Pursuing his course 


* Remarks on the Differences in Shakspeare’s Versification in different 


Periods of his Li , and on the li i i i . 
lad on the like points of Difference in Poetry generally 


with laudable precision, he goes on to say, “I shall go over 
the argument for the date, in the case of each play, summa- 
rily, before I apply to the chronology my remarks on the 
metre.” This method of procedure is unexceptionable. We wish 
we could add that the execution was as good as the promise. 

The statement that ‘additional extrinsic evidence” had been 
lately brought to light, we confess, surprised us, for we had 
never heard of any; and we turned with no slight curiosity to 
the “argument for the date” introducing each play, in the hope 
of being instructed. Here, however, we found nothing that was 
not known “with certainty” fifty years ago. In numerous in- 
stances there is no information whatever given respecting the 
date—for the best possible reason, that there is none to be had; 
and in most other cases, we have merely the entry at Stationers’ 
Hall, or the date of the printing, with the addition, ‘ no other 
external evidence,” or “‘no exact evidence,” or “ nothing very 
decisive.” The truth is, that although many of what Mr. Hallam 
calls “* petty cireumstances relating to Shakspeare” have of late 
years been drawn from obscurity by the labours of the collectors, 
we are as much in the dark as ever respecting the chronology of 
the plays. Vermicular research, the most indefatigable upon 
record, has utterly failed in obtaining a single scrap of that kind 
of testimony which is here described, but not produced, as “ ex- 
trinsie evidence.” Mr. Collier imagines he detects in Drayton 
an imitation of a speech in Julius Cesar, which would throw 
back the date of the play some four or five years; and Mr. 
Halliwell thinks that a certain book in which Romeo and Juliet 
is mentioned was written ina certain year. But these ingenious 
conjectures, suggestive of further inquiries, and, possibly, very 
curious in themselves, leave the matter of evidence exactly where 
it was before. 

Upwards of half a century has elapsed since Malone—u 
whose labours all subsequent commentators have built, notwith- 
standing the superciliousness with which some of them treat 
him—drew up, partly from conjecture and partly from the nearest 
approach to direct evidence that could be procured, a hypo- 
thetieal chronology of Shakspeare’s plays. Up to the present time, 
busy as the last twenty years have been in speculation, that 
chronology has suffered no material disturbance, and none what- 
ever from any species of evidence ag a higher claim to 
credit than that brought forward by Malone himself. In the 
little volume before us, we find that, although there is some 
chopping about of places, the order of procession is, upon the 
whole, pretty aly as it was left by Malone; so that the 
writer’s theory, instead of being founded on recent discoveries, 
and generally upon positive dates, really reposes upon the old 
conjectural arrangement, which, however useful it may be for 
convenience and uniformity, is worse than valueless as the basis 
of a critical investigation. 

The work, indeed, so far from impressing the reader with an 
feeling of security as to dates, exposes their uncertainty wi 
more than usual distinctness, from the very nature of the inquiry 
the writer has imposed upon himself. Pericles, for example, 
usually assigned to the year 1590 (on the supposition, supported 
by Dryden’s authority, that it was the earliest), is here, on 
Collier's speculation, ascribed to 1608 or 1609 ; while the writer's 
remarks on the versification seem to imply that, if Shakspeare 
produced any part of the play, it must have been still later. To 
add to this perplexity, we are told that Malone “denied” the 
play to Shakspeare, which is not quite accurate. Malone main- 
tained that it was altogether an early work of Shakespeare, but 
afterwards became a convert to Stevens’ opinion that it was the 
work of an older poet, altered and improved by Shakspeare. 
Again, Titus Andronicus is not only rejected from the list, but 
the writer somewhat unnecessarily adds that he ‘“ wishes he had 
never read it.” Yet Zitus Andronicus is mentioned by Meres in 
1598 in his enumeration of Shakspeare’s plays, and is included in 
the folio of 1623. Mr. Collier, we are toll, infers that because it 
was Shakspeare's (taking for granted the fact which our author 
peremptorily oe and is bad, therefore it must have been 
early. His early works, says Mr. Collier, are not so good as 
his i How does Mr. Collier know that—since in these ve 
—— the question as to which were his early and which his 
ater productions is always under discussion? Such are a couple 
of samples of the confusion and obscurity in which the whole 
subject is involved. 

In order, however, that we may not leave unnoticed any part 
of the writer’s arguments bearing upon the question of chronology, 
we will allow him to state in his own words the law of evidence 
by which he considers it to be governed :— 

The evidence of the date of a play may be said to be of three kinds-— 

1. A pesitive statement that it came out, or was in existence, in such a 

ear. 
. 2. Some passage in it which is considered to allude to an event or circum. 
stance of which the date is known. This is a proof, if the allusion is true, 
= the play was after the event, but not always that it was immediately 
rT. 


3. And lastly, that which is derived from the style, when the transitions 
of style have been to a sufficient extent ascertained in general, by induction 
from the two first [first two?] kinds, For I consider, that though the 
changes of style in different periods of his life must not be assumed, but 
proved from actual dates, yet when the fact of such changes in genera is well 
established, we may infer some few individual dates backwards, from those 
general rules. 


With a single exception, the whole of this evidence must be 
dismissed as being absolutely inadmissible. We will take it in 
the order in which it is given. : 
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1. A positive statement that a play came out in such a year 
is, of cuurse, conclusive of its date ; but a statement that it was 
in existence in such a year is no more conclusive of the date of 
its authorship than a statement that a house was in existence 
in such a year is conclusive of the date of its erection. 

2. Allusions to known events or circumstances cannot be ac- 
cepted as proof that the play was written after the event; nor, if 
it could, would it be conclusive as to the time when it was written. 
It was a common usage to alter and adapt old plays to the cur- | 
rent taste, and to interpolate allusions to recent events. In some 
few instances we are enabled to trace the new matter by colla- | 
tion with an earlier printed edition, but in most cases the plays | 
were not printed till after the additions were made, so that the | 
test of allusions is entirely fallacious. It would be easy to illus- | 
trate the danger of relying upon such a test—of which we have a 
conjectural example in Shakspeare’s Henry VIII, and an actual | 
one in the Albion and Albanus of Dryden; but it is unne- 


cessary. 

2. This form of proof assumes the whole question at issue, and 
substitutes the means forthe end. The date of the play is here 
proposed to be derived from the style, whereas the object of in- 

uiry is to determine the style from the date. If the ‘ fact” of the 
changes in the style be already “ well established” by the applica- 
tion of the first two tests, there is no occasion to infer dates sd 
wards. And if that fact be not “‘ well established,” the inference 
is unwarrantable. 

As to the changes in style, which the author supposes he has 
discovered, little need be said. They are purely imaginary. He 
divides them into four “classes” or “ periods ;” but the former | 
term is in no way applicable to his scheme. The first period is dis- | 
tinguishable from the second, not so much “ in the nature of the 
verse as in the general incompleteness of the styie ;” the third ex- 
hibits an alteration of Shakspeare’s * peculiar manner of unbroken 
verse ;” and the fourth displays the “interrupted verse,” with its | 
varied pauses, running lines, and double endings in full flower. We 
feel that this is not a very satisfactory exposition of the author’s 
theory, but it is the best the book affords. When we look into 
the detailed examination of the plays for further information, we 
find ourselves still more at fault. The author has not attempted 
to show us where any one style ends or another begins, although 
he has prepared us to expect this kind of exactitude by telling us 
at starting that the differences lie, not between passages or scenes, 
but between whole plays. So far from establishing any such lines 
of separation, or showing even in a general way that there was 
an early and a late style—not to speak of four styles—the final 
effect of his brief remarks on the versification is to shatter and 
dissipate to the winds his own theory. In most of the plays 
wise, according to his notion, belong to the first style, we have 
the “deuble endings” which are the special characteristics of | 
the fourth. Thus, in the Comedy of Errors, the fourth on his list, | 
we have “no want of double endings’”—in Henry VI. “ double 
endings are not wanting”—and in the Taming of the Shrew 
“double endings may be found five together.” By cutting the 

ack occasionally in his own way, a play is turned up where it 
fenaees to be required; and, although the chronology is not 
much forced in the attempt to reconcile the dates and the styles, 
there is enough of this species of artificial distribution to let us 
see that the new scheme of versification does not fit naturally 
to the works of Shakspeare. 

The result of the whole inquiry is that, if Shakspeare under- 
went any poetical transmigrations, we have as yet found no evi- 
dence of the fact. But the likelihood is, that the common instinct 
which revolts from all attempts to trace methods and systems in 
him is right—that he was himself wholly unconscious of any 
such states of transition—that he never thought of “ style” at 
all—and that his genius, ready and universal, adopted, without 
premeditation, the changes of versification that were best suited 
to the immediate subject. It is not improbable that when he 
began to write he was to some extent influenced by examples, 
although we cannot trace any such influence; but it is certain 
that he was master of every mode of musical expression, and 
that his plays, singly and collectively, exhibit not any particular 
style, but so to speak all styles in movement, through their in- 
cessant varieties of passion and action. The author of the work 
before us seems to confess as much when he says, of All's | 
Well that Ends Well, that it “confirms the impression that | 
he was so versatile that we can hardly, at any time, fix on 
him one style, and no other.” 

The great error committed in this book is that it does not 
recognise the difference between dramatic and other forms of | 
poetry. It applies to a play, in which the versification is per- 
petually broken up by dialogue, and in which a multitude of 
character traits are to be discriminated and preserved, the same | 
standard of judgment that might with propriety be applied to a 
narrative or monologue. Nor docs the author keep sufficiently | 
in view the hazards of speculating on a text so full of mistakes 
and corruptions. It is notorious that some passages printed as 
prose were intended as verse, and that there are numerous false | 
quantities, as shown by Mr. Craik, arising from the misprint of 
the lines. The supposition that Shakspeare adopted his fourth 
style from Jonson—whose genius is here strangely underrated— | 
deserves no more consideration than the suggestion that he might 
have been influenced by Beaumont and Fletcher, who can hardly | 
be said to have begun to write when he had retired. | 

In spite, however, of the fundamental mistake the writer has | 


made about Shakspeare, his volume is worth reading for itg 
earnestness. His style is curt, more like notes jotted down than 
reflections worked out. He leaves his sentences sometimes up. 
finished, and often uses new words to express his meaning, such 
as the “enumerative style,” the “‘epithetical style,” and the 
“ dwelling style ;” but he now and then touches a point of in. 
terest and novelty in a quaint way which suggésts a new train of 


_ inquiry, or throws an unexpected ray of light upon some frag. 


ment of life or character. 


ARAGO'S METEOROLOGY AND POPULAR ASTRONOMY.* 


— are the first two volumes of a series which is intended 
to comprehend all the principal works of M. Arago. Four 
eminent names in science are connected with different portions 
of this translation; and certainly the public have a sufficient 


_ guarantee for the accuracy of the present edition regarded ing 


scientific point of view, for the volume on Astronomy has been 
translated and edited by Admiral Smyth and Mr. Robert Grant, 
and that on Meteorology under the superintendence of Colonel 
Sabine. We do not know whether the two former gentlemen have 
actually translated the work and written it out with their own 
hands. But they have, at least, made themselves responsible for it; 
and though we have not met with any passages in which th 

appear to have misunderstood the language of the author, there 
are many which indicate either extreme carelessness or avery slight 
acquaintance with the idioms of the languages from which, and into 
which, they translate. It was unfortunate also, perhaps, that the 
Meteorological Essays were issued first ; for though this volume 


_ must be considered to possess much greater value than the other— 


owing to its containing an immense mass of information not to be 
met with elsewhere—we suppose it will be much less extensively 


circulated and read than the Popular Astronomy. The ve 


atience with which the author has collected and chronicled his 
acts, on a subject where there is so little of ascertained law or 
suggested theory to account for them, will diminish the interest 
felt in reading the work, though it immensely increases its value 
as a contribution towards a future theory. It is indeed wonder. 
ful to observe how the remotest corners of history have been 
ransacked, and how attractively the facts have been grouped, 
with anecdotes and observations interspersed ; and it is pleasant 
to read a philosophical work in which the author makes no at- 
tempt to screw his data to meet a theory, and is content to leave 
the Laconet to be gathered in by subsequent labourers in the same 
field. The introduction to this volume contains also a valuable 
account of M. Arago’s Life and Works, written by his friend 
Baron Humboldt. Many of our readers probably are acquainted 
with the Autobiography which was translated a few years ago by 
Professor Powell for the Travellers’ Library. But a man is 
seldom the best writer of his own life; and we should rather 
form our ideas of a philosopher from the narrative of a friend 
than from his own account of himself, even though, as in the 
present instance, the notice should be crammed with fulsome 
eulogies of the subject of the biography, and irrelevant allusions 
to the occupations and scientific labours of the writer. 

M. Arago was born in 1786, and was first brought before the 
notice of the public by Laplace’s selection of him for recommenda- 
tion to the Bureau des Longitudes to assist in the measurement 
of the are of the meridian, then being conducted by M. Biot. In 
1809, he was appointed to succeed Lalande in the Academy of 


Sciences; and from about this period to the year 1821 most of. 


M. Arago’s discoveries were made. Perhaps meteorology was 
his favourite subject, and it seems probable that his attention was 
chiefly directed to it during the time in which he was engaged in 
the 'Trigonometrical Survey ; but his labours in this and other 
departments of science were interrupted by the failure of his 
sight in 1850. ’ 

The Popular Astronomy is a great experiment, the success of 
which has not yet been sufficiently tested. Different opinions 
have always been held, both —* scientific men and practical 
men who are not scientific, as to the amount of information and 
the accuracy of the knowledge of astronomy which can be attained 
by a person possessed of slender acquaintance with mathe- 
matics. On the one hand, may be produced in evidence the 
flippant and pretentious remarks which pass current in society, 
and establish the reputation of a mere talker as a profound philo- 
sopher. No one could have felt more strongly upon this subject 
than M. Arago himself :— 


Listen when you are present at one of those brilliant réunions where 
are gathered together those whom it is usual to call the social notabilities 


| —listen for a single instant to the long discourse of which the future comet 


furnishes the text, and then decide if we can congratulate ourselves upon 
that pretended diffusion of intelligence which so many optimists love to 
oint out as the characteristic feature of our age. As regards myself, I have 
ong since abandoned these illusions. Under the brillant and superfi 
varnish with which the purely literary studies of our colleges almost inva- 
riably invest all classes of society, we generally find—let us be brief—a 
complete ignorance of those beautiful phenomena, of those grand laws of 
nature, which are our best guard against prejudice.—Popular Astronomy, 
vol. i. p. 655. 


* Meteorological Essays. By Francois Arago, Member of the Institute. 
With an lnttedustion by Baron Alexander von Humboldt. Tranciated 
under the superintendence of Colonel Sabine, R.A., Treas. and V.P.R. 
London: Longmans. 

Popular Astronomy. By Frangois Arago. Translated from the aon 
by Admiral W. H. Smyth, D.C.L., For. See. R.S., and Robert Grant, M.A4., 
¥.R.A.S, London: Longmans. 
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But, on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that there have 
been persons who have shown themselves to be great observers, 
and who have materially extended our knowledge of astronomy, 
without possessing more than the most superficial acquaintance 
with the elements of mathematics. Such men could not have 
worked out the Problem of Three Bodies —much less have 
solved the inverse problem which enabled the observer to detect 
the planet Neptune in its remote orbit—yet have been perfectly 
familiar with all the routine work of an observatory. 

Now, little as M. Arago sympathizes with dabblers in science, 
he nevertheless has gone beyond any previous writer on Astro- 
nomy in his assertions as to what amount of knowledge can be 
acquired by persons wholly ignorant of pure mathematics. He 
literally asks for hearers and readers who know nothing when 
they begin their first course of lectures with him; and the volume 
before us now contains, in a condensed form, the course of 

ighteen years’ lectures on the subject, addressed to such persons. 
e result is, undoubtedly, a volume of marvellous interest ; and 

if M. Arago has failed in doing all that he was sanguine enough 
to hope, this is owing, not to any want of power of explana- 
tion and illustration, or of ability to enter into the difficulties of 
men of inferior power of mind, but simply to the impossibility 
of the task which he undertook. Sir John ner is a higher 
style of philosopher than M. Arago, and has nicely drawn the 
line which distinguishes what can and what cannot be mastered 
without an acquaintance with the higher analysis. And we must 
express our firm conviction that, without ato erable acquaintance 
with geometry and trigonometry at least, even the preliminary 
subject of optical instruments will be very imperfectly under- 


There is one point in which this volume is particularly valuable. 
The facts of astronomy are all there. It is a more complete 
repertory of astronomical knowledge than can be found in = | 
other work. For instance, there has been a great deal of ta 
lately about the great comet which was expected at this 
time. If we want to know all that can be known upon the 
subject, we turn to that part of M. Arago’s volume which treats 
of comets, and we easily identify the expected visitant with the 
great comets of a.p. 1264 and A.D. 1556. We learn that it is 
one of those comets that are visible to the naked eye, and that it 
has a period of about 292 years. Its numbers in the catalogue 
are 17 and 30. We see at a glance, by a comparison of the 
recorded elements, why it is that these have been pronounced 
to be appearances of the same comet. It is inconceivable that 
they should be two distinct bodies, when the inclinations of the 
orbit to the ecliptic come out the same within less than a quarter 
of a degree, when the longitudes of the node and of the perihelion 
are almost the same, the former differing only by a few minutes, 
the latter by little more than a degree. The only important varia- 
tion is that the perihelion distance is in one case *43, and in the 
other ‘50. The reader may wish to know why, if its period is 
less than 300 years, it has not made its third appearance before 
the present year 1857. He will find the solution of his difficulty 


- in the account of this comet given in this volume. Moreover, he 


will find its whole history, which is as follows. It was first ob- 
served in 1264, and the elements of its orbit have been computed 
by Pingré and Dunthorn. It is stated to have been very brilliant 
during the months of August and September, and to have been 
followed by a tail of nearly 100° in length. The historical event 
with which it is connected is the death of Pope Urban IV., 
which took place on the night of its disappearance. On its re- 
pearance in 1556, it was observed by Fabricius, on the first of 
arch, and it remained visible till May. It might have been 
expected in the year 1848; but the Newtonian theory of gravita- 
tion tells us that it must have been detained by such planets as 
in its excentric course it came into near proximity with, and M. 
Arago pronounces that it may be expected some time between 
1856 and 1860. 
_ We have selected this comet as being a matter of present 
interest, but the whole subject of comets will present ve 
agreeable reading. We cannot dwell on other sections of this 
remarkable volume; but perhaps the most wonderful reve- 
lations of modern observation and calculation combined will 
found in the account of the motions of the double stars 
round each other. And here we must part with M. Arago for 
the present. We observe that a third volume of his works has 
been translated, and has just been published. Perhaps we may 
have an opportunity of noticing it soon. 


FARINA* 


T= Shaving of Shagpat was so clever, and contained such an 
amusing and humorous imitation of Oriental story-telling, 
that it was natural to look forward with considerable interest to 
the agg of another tale by the same author. Mr. Mere- 
dith has now given us Farina, a Legend of Cologne. We must 
confess that we are disappointed. The subject does not seem 
to us worth handling, and the comic part is more grotesque than 
pi uant. There is much art displayed in the management of the 

ifferent points of the story, and a neatness and finish in the 
turns of language and the contrivance of situations. There is 
also some pretty word-painting of Rhine scenery and cathedral 
and city effects. But the whole seems to us flat and dull. We 


* Farina ; a Legend of Cologne. By George Meredith, Author of the 
hagpat.”” Smith, Elder and Co. 1857+ 


Shaving of 


feel throughout as if the good chapter must be the next, until we 
et to the end of the book, and find that our chances are over. 
t is true that the dulness is that of a clever man. There is never 
anything petty or vulgar, and every page contains a sentence or 
two which no one but a practised writer could have written. 
Still, no subordinate merits can redeem the original faults of a 
trifling subject and a walk of comedy that is necessarily barren. 
We cannot, therefore, help regretting that Mr. Meredith was 
not content to rest his reputation on the Shaving of Shagpat. 

The name of Farina points at once to the nature of the legend 
which Mr. Meredith has undertaken to tell and expand into a 
volume. ‘There isa rich citizen of Cologne, with a pretty daughter, 
to protect, worship, and fight for whom is established “ The 
White Rose Club.” But Gretchen smiles on none of the amorous 
swashbucklers, and turns an eye of favour only on Farina, a 
youth suspected of sorcery because he is always distilling subtle 
odours and potions. Baron Werner, of Werner’s Eck, one of 
the ruffian lords of the Rhine, sees this beauty, and determines 
to carry her off. He succeeds in doing so; but Farina vows to 
rescue her, and calls to his aid a stalwart Englishman, rejoicing 
in the name of Goshawk, whose acquaintance he has recently 
made in a street row got up by the White Rose Club and the 
followers of Werner. Before, however, he can attend to the 
calls of love, Farina has to attend to those of business, for a 
monk whom he considers himself bound to obey summons him 
to take part in an expedition to the top of the Drachenfels. 
This monk, afterwards known as St. Gregory, climbs the moun- 
tain in order to have a personal conflict with the devil. Farina 
witnesses the conflict, and sees tle vanquished demon spread his 
wings and make for the city of Cologne. Gretchen is rescued, 
but when she and her friends return to -a they find the | 
in the utmost dismay and confusion. For Satan, althoug 
vanquished on the Drachenfels, has his revenge, and having dis- 
appeared downwards in the midst of the city, has left behind 
him a poisonous stench, which kills man and beast. The Emperor 
himself is lying outside the city and cannot enter. A youth 
claims an audience with him, and informs him that he has 
succeeded in distilling a wonderful scent, which will baffle the 
wiles of the devil. His majesty tries Farina’s Eau de Cologne, 
and, finding it perfectly efficacious, enters the city in triumph, 
and rewards the inventor with the hand of his mistress. 

We sympathize with Mr. Albert Smith when he declares, in 
his oduiedie ascent of the Rhine, that there really is nothing 
in the Rhine legends—that they are great bores, and had better 
be forgotten. A long story about the devil making a smell, and 
a Farina inventing Eau de Cologne to take the smell away, seems 
to us very poor fun. ‘There is nothing to be got out of such an 
incident. The monk talks about it in appropriate monkish 
phraseology, but the subject is as dreary as ever. “ Sathanas,” 
we read, * fights not, my son, with his foreclaws. "Tis with his 
tail he fights, O Farina. Listen, my son: he entered to his 
kingdom below throvgh Cologne, even under the stones of the 
Cathedral Square, i the stench of him abominably remaineth, 
challenging the nostrils of holy and unholy alike.” Happy is the 
man who can laugh at this—it seems to us about as lively as the 
funny column ofa county paper. Nothing can nowadays be more 
triste, tedious, and dispiriting, than the comic stories about the 
great enemy of mankind which diverted, and Sy instructed, 
the ecclesiastical gossips of the middle ages. Yet, like all poe 
and things which have once become part of the stock of story- 
tellers, this source of mingled terror and amusement is occa- 
sionally had recourse to by uninventive narrators, long after the 
old feeling has passed away which made the early stories endur- 
able. There is much to be added to the history of the Devil, 
since Defoe wrote it. ere was the use made of him by the 
romancists of last century, who brought him in as a diabolus ex 
machind, to give sudden and fearful turns to horrible — 
There was the eful mode of alluding to and speaking of him, 
employed by Walter Scott and others, who had, as a matter of 
business, to tell a modern generation old stories in which his 
intervention made a part, and who spoke of him without any 
affectation or pretence. Then came the ludicro-serious attempt 
of Mr. Kingsley to write the devil up, and introduce him as a 
sort of walking gentleman in the ordinary English novel. And 
now we have Mr. Meredith polishing him off with dapper little 
turns and flourishes. 

We also feel inclined to quarrel with Mr. Meredith’s word- 
painting. Certainly Mr. Ruskin has a great deal to answer for, 
as no one now can describe simply and temperately, but must 
keep up to the Ruskin level, and put on his colours thick and 
bright. Mr. Meredith weighs us down with the precious stones 
which he heaps on us whenever he has got any common object of 
nature to describe. We open the volume, and find in one page that 
a lover who is disappointed is “of the fallen, and of the fallen 
would he remain, but that tears lighten him, and through the tears 
stream jewelled shafts, dropt down to him from the sky, precious 
ladders inlaid with amethyst, sapphire, blended jasper, beryl, 
rose-ruby, ether of heaven flushed with softened bloom of the 
insufferable Presences.” In the next page we hear of a certain 
courtyard, that it was of “lush deep emerald grass, softly mixed 
with grey in the moon’s light, and showing like jasper.” in, 
we turn the page, and read that the hero looked at Werner's 
Eck by night, and saw among other things, that “ behind lay 


scattered some faint-twinkling stars on sapphire fields, and a 
stain of yellow light was in a load of one wall.” Now these 
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jewels come cheap on paper, and can, of course. be had in any 
quantity; but do they really look well, and produce the fine 
effect for which they are intended? We confess they seem 
to us a mere trick of the trade, and do not produce any 
other impression than that of something rich, which would be 
arrived at by an enumeration of any other articles of a high 
market value, Certainly, they are better than phrases which 
mean nothing, By throwing ourselves on the kindness of 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell, we might be enabled to appreciate 
the appearance of a ladder of beryl; but no human assistance 
could teach us what is meant by “softened bloom of the insuf- 
ferable Presences.” We wish Mr. Meredith would not insist on 
giving us so much for our money. We should prefer a chaster 
article; and we can only hope that an author who has so many 
excellent qualities will, when he next comes before the public, 
choose a better subject, and cut down by one-half his estimate 
of what is due to himself and his readers in the way of fine 
language. 


HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE* 


HISTORY of German literature was never more needed 
than at the present day. A few names of great poets and 
thinkers are current among us, but they are little more than 
names. How they came in orderly succession, moulded by 
the influences of the generation before them, and transmitting 
a life of their own to others, is what few, except students, know 
or care to learn. Hence the partialities of the public are not 
always wisely directed, and thei censure is indiscriminate. The 
most feeble productions of Schiller abound everywhere, and even 
Tieck is a common favourite in England; while older writers, 
such as Voss and Lessing, or Novalis and Uhland in our own 
century, are comparatively unknown. So, again, by a singular 
perversion of ideas, German philosophy is denounced as ration- 
alistic, and German style as misty—as if the extravagant use of 
the reasoning faculties had, somehow, a tendency to obscure the 
style. In fact, however, there is some excuse for our ignorance. 
During the whole of the sixteenth century, the best minds of 
Luther's fatherland were frittered away in theological discus- 
sions. The desolating wars that followed, took away another 
hundred years of progress. Klopstock, and Frederick of Prussia, 
reconstructed German national life in literature and politics; 
but, partly from the accident of geographical position, and 
artly because the commonwealth of letters in France and 
ngland could not understand a rival, it was not till the 
French Revolution had poured its armies across the Rhine that 
Madame de Stael announced the discovery of a new world of 
thought, or Scott began to translate and imitate Goethe. We are 
now, in science and art, the daily debtors of the nation we once 
christianized, Hard-handed workers ourselves in trade and 
polities, we abandon, not without some contempt, the research 
after abstract truth to a quiet, speculative race, as the Romans 
went to market in Athens for rhetoricians and sophists. It is 
as well, therefore, to know the worth of our teachers. ‘Taylor's 
book on German literature is already obsolete, and is chiefly 
curious for the singular rhapsody in which he extols Kotzebue as 
the rival of Shakspeare. Mundt’s little handbook, which has had 
a partial success from the nature of the subject it dealt with, is 
inaccurate, badly written, and critically valueless. It is scarce] 
wonderful, therefore, that the longer and more elaborate wor 
of Herr Schmidt should have passed through three editions in 
as many years. But it has other merits of its own. The style 
is easy and clear—the divisions are natural. Where the author 
has examined for himself, he shows a patient care that inspires 
confidence—where he treats of matters out of his own line, he 
prefers quoting from others to a shallow originality. His bio- 
raphies are often good, and illustrate his literary criticisms. 

e is, on the whole, candid ‘and just, though perhaps, like most 
North Germans, a little “ doctrinaire.” His perceptions are not 
subtle, nor his judgment broad—he never rises beyond a certain 
level; but he has written a straightforward, sensible book on a 
subject that required special knowledge and research. 

The period with which the history before us opens is that in 
which the freedom of German thought was triumphantly asserted 
against conventional models. The first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury had witnessed the uncontested triumph of “ Philisterei”—a 
neutral word, the precise meaning of which can scarcely be ren- 
dered by any English equivalent, for it implies the presence of 
orthodoxy and respectability, and the absence of imagination and 
reason. Philisterei had grown up under the influence of petty 
courts, a pedantic bureaucracy, and churches which derived their 
inspiration from the police. The main feature of its philosophical 
thought was an attempt to explain away the supernatural ele- 
ment in religion. Kuinoel and Rosenmiiller are popular in- 
stances of leaders in this school, from which Strauss is not very 
distantly derived. Naturally, an analogous tone in literature was 
preserved by the imitation of French authors, and the language 
was copiously infiltrated with French words. Winckelmann, 
Wieland, Lessing, and Herder led the way in their several de- 
partments to a larger and more genial criticism, and wider sym- 
pathies with classical and foreign literature. Kant and Fichte 
appealed from a pragmatical common sense to an intuitive reason, 
and a religion whiek had its source in the soul. But critics and 


© Geschichte der Deutschen Literatur im weun.ohnten Jahrhundert. 
Von Julian Schmidt. London: D. Nutt, 


metaphysicians have little influence on a public which scarce} 

reads them. The change from the old world to the new wag 
therefore eflected chiefly by Goethe and Schiller. Readers of the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit will remember the rapture with which 
Goethe studied Shakspeare, and how the cold, scientific egotist 
numbered amongst his experiences the pietism of a ‘schéne 
Seele,” and the morbid waywardness of his own Werther. He 
was, in fact, what the nation at large were becoming. Wearied 
of system-mongers and systems, in which ‘letters gave place to 
letters,” the new generation flung itself into wider channels of life 
talked sentiment with Rousseau, till it should talk philanthropy with 
French Jacobins—took refuge in classical antiquity from Nicolai 
and the Berlin journals, or sought out a truer nature with Forster 
and Humboldt. Herr Schmidt very happily identifies three of 
Goethe’s greatest works with corresponding phases of thought, 
In Goetz von Berlichingen, we have the restoration of that 
vigorous national life which was now entombed with the old 
empire, or slumbered in the future of the battle of nations, 
Werther is the sentimentalism of the salons—painfully conscious 
of its own absurdity, and withal, like other sentimentalisms of 
the day, a little tragic in the issue. Faust represents the 
struggles of an idealist against the systems and practical life that 
surround him—trying to work out for himself a new happiness 
and a love that shall be blessed while it is not innocent. Actual 
life is stronger than the thought and will of the philosopher, and 
he only succeeds when he abandons the pursuit of abstract beauty, 
and sinks to the level of household experience and the obscure 
nobleness of common duties. The aspirations for a higher life, 
and the despair of success, belong alike to the generation which 
saw the French Revolution rise and wane. Schiller’s nature 
had even less of hope. Pure and visionary, he had sought to 
strengthen the womanly tenderness of his feelings by wild dra- 
matic efforts like the Robbers, or philosophical labours under 
Humboldt, The triumph of brute force and Imperialism over 
all that was grand and beautiful came upon him with a shock 
which he could not recover. ‘‘ Freedom,” he said, ‘‘is only in 
the world of dreams; the beautiful lives only in song.” But 
enough was vital in his own, to expel for ever from the German 
stage the sentimental pruriency of Kotzebue. 

From these leaders was derived the Romantic school, though 
Goethe looked upon his offspring with critical indifference, and 
Schiller with absolute loathing. Herr Schmidt has very happily 
indicated the nature of this movement, which has nowhere heen 
more misunderstood than in England. It was not in any sense 
a restoration of faith, or even a yearning after the fold of a visible 
Chureh. Tendencies of this sort are very natural to the practical 
minds of English clergymen; and they caught at the analogies 
of a party which certainly furnished more than one convert to 
Catholicism. The problem in Germany was in the first place 
literary and intellectual. Men inoculated by Goethe with a love 
of universality which wanted in them the ballast of scientific 
culture, fell back on the art and ideas of the Middle Ages for 
that form and colouring which they missed in their own times. 
They were mostly little more than a set of petty notabilities, 
moving in narrow circles, filling the pages of albums, and exciting 
the indignation of veteran literati by the quiet impudence with 
which they disregarded traditional standards of excellence. Such 
men were the two Schlegels, who have unhappily been accepted 
in England as types of German thought, and on whose authority 
it has passed current that Moliére is not an artist, and that 
Calderon was purer and greater than Shakspeare. The poet 


of the school was Tieck, who is sportively graceful in childish - 


pieces, such as Little Red Riding Hood, and out of his depth 
when he ventures in other waters. But the movement had one 
great man in its ranks—N ovalis—w hose strange fate and beautiful 
spirit have given immortal interest to his words, and almost to 
his friends. A dreamer by constitution and mind, he seemed to 
pass his life on the brink of happy yones which were never 
realized. In the quiet strength of love he grew to spiritual 
insight and purity—sickness enlarged his range of sympathy—and 
what might have been morbid in his religious feelings was 
sublimed into rationa! devotion by the severe pursuit of science. 
Like Pico of Mirandola. he cherished the notion of a philoso- 
hical faith, in which all the creeds of the human heart should be 
blended, and all their discrepancies reconciled. Hence he did 
justice to Catholicism for that breadth of logical inconsistency 
and harmonious practice which have grown up in it with the 
nations and ¢enturies that belonged to it. And he thought the 
Protestantism of his own times insufficient and formal. Yet 
those who examine him closely will see that he really desired 
something in which both should be fused. Little ‘‘ hymns to 
the Virgin” are not to be more rigidly construed than the 
Bride of Corinth, or the Gods of Greece—from which it might, 
with equal justice, be inferred that Goethe and Schiller were 
Pagans. With the death of Novalis, the real strength of his 
followers passed away. Stolberg had already gone over to Rome; 
Frederic Schlegel followed him; and Tieck was looked upon as 
a bird of passage, who only waited a season to cross the Alps. 
Men did injustice to the insincerity of his convictions. But a 
cry was raised against Crypto-Catholicism. Voss gave tone to 
the bitter contempt of the learned world against those who went 
back into slavery—Angust Schlegel was compelled to excuse 
himself—Tieck drew back—and the movement died out quietly 
in Fouqué’s and Chamisso’s novels. : 

In fact, the nation which saw Frencn troopers stable their 
horses in Berlin and Vienna was weary of universal culture and 
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its preachers. In the day of humiliation it awoke to the con- 
po pe of its real life. The French censorship which had pro- 
scribed Madame de Staél’s Germany, saw nothing to correct in 
the labours of the Brothers Grimm, who were yet teaching the 

ple that they had a history. Fichte renounced the notion of 
world-citizenship,” and proclaimed in his speeches to the 
German nation that the world of thought was their especial 
heritage, and that the grandest idea of all was the love of Father. 
land. Those who have studied transcendental philosophy will 
understand why it was not till the thirteenth lecture had arene 
that the French censor perceived the patriot’s drift. W. von 
Humboldt and Niebuhr are among the scholars who owed the 
best memories of their lives and a practical education to the war 
of freedom. But the common cause had enlisted even stranger 
partisans than these. Gérres, afterwards the florid rhetorician 
of the Ultramontane school, and Gentz, who died in the service 
of Austrian absolutism, wrote fiercely and -,! against the 
Conqueror to whom kings and Goethe truckled. When at last the 
war was renewed, the splendid lyrics of Arndt and Korner rung 
out. That most enduring of all those productions which has be- 
come the German national hymn, is especially valuable as showing 


“the direction in which the struggle against foreign arms was to 


end. Indeed, much of the literature of this time was as short- 
lived as the circumstances that called it out. But the people, who 
had retrieved at Leipzig what their fatherly governments had 
endangered at Jena and Austerlitz, began to look upon themselves 
as the best depositories of liberty. Uhland’s poems express the 
hopes and longings of this time, and its bitter disappointments. 
In their clearness and thoughtful sweetness lies a charm which 
belongs to the character of a man whose sufferings were not, like 
those of Goethe, “ evolved from his self-consciousness.” The 
schoolof freedom of course ended with the last ineffectual struggles 
of the nations whom their kings had flattered and betrayed. 
Wild assemblies of enthusiastic students, secret clubs, and the 
fanatical murder of Kotzebue, contended vainly with standing 
armies, the police, and a herd of literary renegades who were 
headed by Frederic Schlegel and paid by Metternich, 

It is melancholy to turn from that heroic idealism which 
imagined the Tugend-bund to the flippant unbelief of Young 
Germany. The national name was never more misapplied than 
to a party whose leader was the adopted child of Paris. Side by 
side with the ghastly cheerfulness of men who were “ learning to 
be lively,” and thought their religion the best joke at hand, went 
the philosophical radicalism which probed all systems, and re- 
jected all as worthless. Hegelianiam, in its many phases, is the 
metaphysical counterpart of Heine's poetry. The most hopeful 
symptom of the last thirty years has been the growth of an his- 
torical school. Ranke, Dahlmann, and Raumer have at least 
represented one department of letters worthily ; but the time for 
a proper estimate of men who live so near ourselves, has scarcely 
yet arrived. For this reason, perhaps, the last volume of Herr 
Schmidt’s labours is the least satisfactory. Moreover, with a 
een reticence, he has forborne to give more than the 

arest biographical notices. But if his work, from the nature of 
the subject, can be little more than a handbook for living authors, 
there is quite enough in the earlier pages to entitle it to the praise 
of having redeemed the promise of its title. It is such a history 
of German literature as beginner and veteran student may alike 
be glad to consult. 


SCHERZER’S TRAVELS IN CENTRAL AMERICA* 


Ts is perhaps no part of the world about which the rest 
knows and cares less than Central America. Since New 
Granada, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, and Guatemala 
ceased to form part of the Spanish dominions, they would seem 
to have been stricken with a blight even deeper and more fatal 
than that which has fallen upon the parent State. Endless 
intestine wars between parties divided neither by principle, b 
interest, nor by any other intelligible motives—revolutions which 
alter nothing, and restorations which are perfectly insignificant— 
an utter absence of arts, of trade, of any kind of intellectual activity 
—are the principal associations which the name of these countries 
call up. There is no such eyesore in the world to those who really 
care for the progress of their species, as the state of the whole 
American Continent south of the United States. It comprises 
what are, without exception or qualification, the noblest countries 
in the world. The Hudson, the Mississippi, and the Great Lakes, 
cannot be compared, for purposes of inland navigation, to the 
great rivers of the southern half of the Continent. It is stated 
that the Amazon and its tributaries alone open a water commu- 
nication 30,000 miles inlength; and the fertility of the soil in 
vegetable and mineral productions is of a character which no 
European experience can enable us to appreciate. The journal 
of that most amiable, most accomplished, and most deeply- 
lamented traveller, Mr. C. Mansfield, did something to extend 
the popular knowledge of the character of Brazil pan | Paraguay. 
Dr. Scherzer’s work enables us to form some conception of the 
ota which connect the two halves of the American Con- 
inent. 

So little is known of the countries in question, that our readers 
may thank us for stating their relative position. The State of 
New Granada contains the Isthmus of Panama, and, washed by 
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both oceans, stretches from east to west, till the coast begins to 
trend to the northwards. Costa Rica stands to it somewhat in 
the relation in which Devonshire stands to Coruwall. Nuca- 
ragua is considerably larger, and may be roughly compared, as 
regards position, to the counties of Somerset and Gloucester, the 
Wausniie coast holding a position not unlike that of Dorsetshire ; 
but, between New Granada and the extreme point of the Mosquito 
territory, the coast-line bends so much that, whereas the opposite 
shores of New Granada face respectively north and south, the 
Mosquito coast faces directly east. Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
San Salvador form a kind of” right-angled triangle. The coast 
turns off sharp to the westward from Cape Gracias de Dios, the 
northern extremity of the Mosquito territory ; whilst the country 
on the Pacific is occupied by San Salvador. Guatemala, again, 
lies to the north of these provinces, and stretches from sea to sea. 

Dr. Scherzer’s travels extended prinvipally to Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, and San Salvador. His book is singularly well written. 
Its English is so terse and idiomatic that we can hardly suppose 
it to be a translation; but if it is Dr. Scherzer’s own composi- 
tion, we must say that we can hardly call to mind an instance 
in which a foreigner has contended so successfully with the 
problems presented by our most difficult language. The purity 
and force of his style form only one of Dr. Scherzer’s recommenda- 
tions. There is not a shade of levity, flippancy, or smartness in 
what he writes, though it is full of freshness and vivacity. It has 
also that sort of unaffected gentleness and simplicity which are 
found in German writers so much oftener than amongst our own 
countrymen. ‘The energy and audacity, the inexhaustible 
resource and boundless self-reliance which characterize the 
better class of English and American travellers, certainly have the 
disadvantage of depriving them of that sympathy for characters 
of a different tone which gives observation its keenest edge. 

Of the inhabitants of the countries through which he passed, 
Dr. Scherzer draws a most melancholy picture. The population 
of Nicaragua would seem to bea sort of wretched mixture of 
degenerate Indians and far more degenerate Spaniards. The 
latter occupy themselves for the most part in petty retail tratftie, 
but “‘ they are in the highest degree untrustworthy in business, 
and no reliance can be placed on their word.” Social life, how- 
ever, is dull to the very last degree. Speaking of the city of 
Granada, on the Lake of Nicaragua, Dr. Scherzer observes— 
“* Whoever is not compelled by hunger to work, swings himself 
the greater part of the day in his hammock, smokes paper 
cigars, . . . gapes through the always open windows at the blue 
tropical sky, and enjoys in perfection the state of do-nothingness 
which passes here for life.” The Indians seem to be the most 
respectable part of the population, for they furnish moat of the 
day labourers, and provide the markets with a variety of 
produce, but “they are very timid, apparently incapable of 
intellectual progress, and chiefly animated by two passions, 
namely, hatred to the Ladinos (whites) and love for brandy.” 
Compendious as this description of the two races is, it nearly 
exhausts the whole of Dr. Scherzer’s observations on them in his 
various journeys. In some places the inhabitants were a little 
better, in others a little worse ; but substantially there was only 
one account to be given of them from one end of the country to 
the other. 

The political state of things would seem to correspond with 
the social condition of the people. In Nicaragua, the govern- 
ment is generally displaced by a revolution once in three years, 
Honduras was “ the focus of all the civil wars and revolutions 
which have devastated this beautiful country more cruelly than 
fevers, earthquakes, or locusts.” Wherever Dr. Scherzer 
travelled, he found constant reports of the utter absence of any 
sort of security for property or person; and on one occasjon 
he actually came in contact with a ruffian called Guardiola, who 
has been for years the scourge of Honduras, and was then 
engaged in some altogether useless and unintelligible confliet 
with his political or more probably with his personal antagonists. 
The physical sapect of the country would seem to be as beau- 
tiful as its moral aspects are revolting. It is admirably adapted 
in many parts for the cultivation of” tobacco, indigo, and other 
staple articles of eemmerce ; and both St, Salyador and Nicaragua 
contain silver mines, which, however, are but rudely worked, 
and are, for the most part, nearly exhausted. Dr. Scherzer 
describes the scenery as exquisitely Lov, The whole of Cen- 
tral America is traversed by the Andes and their spurs, which 
are clothed with the most luxuriant tropical forests, The only 
defect in the landscape is, the scarcity of water in many districts. 

It need hardly be observed that the special importance of 
Central America in the present day arises very much from the 
circumstance that it is traversed by what is, in all probability, 
destined to be the —- highroad in the world. Dr. Scherzer 
discusses at some length the advantages of the various routes 
which it is proposed to open between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans. Three routes are proposed for this purpose— 
the Isthmus of Darien, the Isthzaus of Panama, and the route 
by the Lake Nicaragua. The last is the one which appears to 
Dr. Scherzer to be at once the most desirable and the most 
feasible. A canal of about 194 miles would be all that is neces- 
sary, as the remainder of the distance might be traversed either 
on the lake (which is 100 miles long), or on rivers which com- 
municate with it. Even now this is the favourite passage; for 
as many a8 3000 persons pass it every month, though nothing 
can exceed the inconveniences with which it is at pre- 
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sent. There are three or four transhipments in the course of the 
river San Juan, and the passage to San Francisco is very unsafe 


and uncomfortable. By Dr. Scherzer'’s account, this road must | 


afford just now some of the most curious specimens of humanity 
to be met with anywhere. California is a sort of Cave of Adullam 
for every man that is an outlaw and every man that is in debt; 
and the roads to it swarm with characters something more than 
suspicious :— 

An American, six feet and a half long, of stern, energetic, and gloomy 
physiognomy, came with us in the steamer from New Orleans to San Juan 
del Norte, and when he had drunk enough to make him talkative, he confided 
to one of his fellow passengers, a Swiss whom he had known in Kentucky, 
that he had murdered his wife out of jealousy. The Swiss seemed quite 
attracted to him by this little anecdote, and joined company with him imme- 
diately, as did also another American from Texas, an Irishman, and a German. 


Another gentleman—a German—after exhausting the profes- 
sions of gold-digger, inn-keeper, apothecary, physician, night- 
watchman, and horse-dealer, travelled about the country in a 
monk’s dress, acting as a confessor, in which profession he soon 
pot a large business, being strict as to fees and loose as to abso- 

ution. Till it was “spoilt by competition,” this was considered 
a very profitable employment. 

The most striking passages in Dr. Scherzer’s book relate to 
the natural phenomena of the districts in which he travelled. 
The city of San Salvador was completely destroyed by an earth- 
quake whilst he was in its immediate neighbourhood; and he 
has inserted a description of the occurrence by a gentleman who 
was actually present at it. A fearful shock on Easter Sunday, 
1854, laid the whole town in ruins. Slight ones had been felt 
ever since Good Friday, two or three times an hour, so that the 
people had left their houses before the final catastrophe. The 
earth continued to tremble during the whole of the Sunday and 
Monday—rents and chasms perpetually opened in all directions, 
and the fugitives from the city were in momentary expectation 
of being all swallowed up alive. 

The story of the eruption of the Cosiguina volcano on the 
2oth January, 1835, is still more striking. The mountain, before 
that time, though apparently volcanic, had never in the memory 
of man been active; but on that day an explosion took place 
which was heard at a distance of 350 miles, and a cloud of ashes 
arose so dense and so fearful that people could only breathe 
through wetted handkerchiefs. The darkness was so intense 
that for about two days all the candles and fires which could be 
lighted only made it visible, whilst the ashes fell in Mexico, 
Cuba, Jamaica, and Quito. The English garrison at Belize was 
called out, as the Governor thought there must be a sea-fight to 
account for the noise. Dr. Scherzer mentions some strange inci- 
dents connected with this eruption. The people prayed a long 
time to the various saints without much effect, and at last brought 
out their images into the streets, and set their faces towards the 
ashes, that they might have an opportunity of judging for them- 
selves about them. ‘The priests, too, kept bottles of brandy by 
them in the pulpits and by the altars. 

If—as we are inclined to infer from some expressions scattered 
over the book—Dr. Scherzer’s political opinions have something 
to do with his travels, we can only say that a more severe satire 
could not be pronounced upon the Government of his country 
than is conveyed by the simple statement of the fact that it cannot 
support the presence of a man so gentle, so reasonable, so kindly, 
and so accomplished. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Saturpay Revizw” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any News- 
Agent, on the day of publication. 
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| ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—TWO EXTRA PERFORM. 
i € ANCES ONLY, at REDUCED PRICES, on FRIDAY, Sept. 18th, ang 
SATURDAY, Sept. 19th, with Prccotomrt, Spxzia, OnTOLANI, GIUGLINI, 
Ross1, BENEVENTANO, and 

TWO EXTRA PERFORMANCES will be given, on FRIDAY and SATURDAY 
EVENINGS, the 18th and 19th September, when will be presented IL DON GIOVANNI 
and LA TRAVIATA, 

Prices: Boxes, to accommodate four persons, grand tier, pit tier, and one pair, £2 2g, 
two pair, £1 1s.; three pair, 16s. ; gallery boxes, 10s. 6d. ; pit stalls, 10s. 6d. ; pit, 38, 6d. ; 
gallery stalls, 33. 6d.; gallery, 2s. ‘ 

The Box-office will be opened one week previously to the first performance. In the 
= time places may be secured by application to Mr. Fish, stage-door, Her Majesty's 

eatre, 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Esrasuisnep 1836, 

Life Insurance may be effected with this Company on either of two principles—g 
low l’remium and no Bonus, or a somewhat higher Premium with a guaranteed 
Bonus ; and on a great variety of Plans, adapted to the convenience of individuals, 
The large Annuity Busi of the Company shows that the Public appreciate its 
ample security and its terms. 

Fire Insurance at the usual rates. The Premiums in 1856 were upwards of £220,000, 

a and influential Agents are required where appointments have not yet 

m made, 

Prospectuses and further information may be had on application at the Offices of 

the Company, or to any Agent. 


| Fated LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted 1823, 
OFFICE :—FLEET-STREET, LONDON, (E.C.) 

The ASSETS of this Society exceed FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILLIONS STERLING, 
Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS. The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Year 
—Four-fifths are allotted to the Assured, At the Divisions of Profit which have 
already been made, Keversionary Bonuses, exceeding £2,870,000, have been added to 
the several Policies. The next Division of Profits will be made up to 31st December, 
1859, when all Whole-Life Policies effected ow present year will participate, if 

” 
) 


then in force, Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, may be obtained on application 
at the Society’s Office, Fleet-street, London, (E.C. 


March, 1857. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


QUITABLE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
OrricEe—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, 
EsTaBLISHED IN 1762, 
Capital on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 sterling. 
Income of the Society, upwards of £400,000 per Annum. 

The Equitable is a Mutual Society, and the whole of the Profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life. 

A Weekly Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
Proposals for New Assurances. 

Ashort account explanatory of the advantages and security afforded to Assurers, 
may be had on application at the Office, where attendance is given daily from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON.—INSTITUTED 1820, 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman, 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman, 

One-third of the Premium on Insurances of £500 and upwards, for the whole term 
of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, to be paid off at convenience; or the 
Directors will lend sums of £50 and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with 
this Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an adequate value. 

Four-fifths, or 80 per cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fi/th year, 
and may be = to increase the sum insured, to an immediate payment in ‘cash, or 
to the reduction and ultimate extinction of future Premiums, 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years terminating Jani 31, 1856, 
a reversionary bonus was declared of £1 10s, per cent. on the sums pane f and sub- 
sisting additions for every premium paid during the five years. This bonus, on policies 
of the longest duration, exceeds £2 5s. per cent, per annum on the sums 
insured, and increases a policy of £1000 to £1638, 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as above; at the branch 
office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the agents throughout the kingdom, 


BONUS TABLE, 
Showing the additions made to Policies of £1000 each, 
Amount of | Addition made 
Date of Sum Payable 
Additions to as on 
Insurance. | Heb, 1, 1861. | Feb, 1, 1856, | Death. 
2a 4 £s. £ 
1820 5623 16 0 1144 5 O 1638 1 0 
1825 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
1830 24112 0 93 20 1334 14 0 
1835 185 3 0 8817 0 1274 0 0 
1840 12815 0 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845 6515 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850 10 00 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855 - 1500 1016 0 0 
And for intermediate years in proportion, 
The next app: ion will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


BA MINERAL WATER HOSPITAL, for the Gratuitous 

use of the Poor from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
The present building, opened in 1742, being in many important ts defective, 
the President and Governors have recently Purchased some adjoining ises, w 
which they propose to Erect Wards, with Day Rooms, &c., and a 1, and to 
provide an Airing Ground. By this means, and by the Improvements they hope to 
effect in the present Hospital, they will be enabled to promote the a oa 
penpene of on Patients, and thus render the Institution more extensively than 
tis at present, 

Contributions for this purpose are earnestly requested by the Governors of the 
Hospital; and will be received by Messrs. HOARE, Bankers, Fleet-street, London; 
ng 7 any i the Banks in Bath; and by Mr. BENJAMIN STARR, the Registrar of 
the Hospital, 


ry.HE FRENCH SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.—The CRYSTAL 
PALACE COMPANY have entered into arrangements with the SOCIETY OF 
ARTISTS, in Paris, under the Presidency of the Baron Taylor, for the EXHIBITION 
OF PICTURES by Living Artists, members of this distinguished Society, in the 
Picture Gallery at Sydenham. 
The Committee of the Association 5 iy | formed for the above is com- 
sed of M. A. Moreau, President; and MM, Justin, Ouvrié, Dauzats, Cibot, C, Lefe- 
ure, Sabatier, A. De Fontenay, and A. Bohn, 
The works of the French School now a the Gallery, comprise, with many 


others, important specimens by the following celebrated artists 
T. Couture. Garneray. Antigna. Fichel. 
Allman. : I. Rousseau, Tassaert. Isam 
Le Poittevin, Lafitte. Gudin, 
E. Flandin, E. Dubufe, De Beaumont, E. Wagner, 
Palizzi. Jacquand, Decamps. Biard. 
Couturier, E. Frere, C. Troyon, Rouget. 
Grevedon, Grolig. Diaz. Caraud, &c, &c. 


The prices are affixed to every picture, inten purchasers are requested to 


By order, G, GROVE, Secretary. 


pri ry and 
apply to Mr. H. Mogford, F.S.A., at his office in the 


Crystal Palace, duguat 26th, 1857, 
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A TETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE, APPLIED TO 
METROPOLITAN AND THE ARTS. 
Director, 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.RS., &e. 


ing the Session 1857-58, whieh will commence on the 1st October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given :— 
1. Chemistry. By A. W. Horsany, LL.D., F.R.S,, 
2. Metallurgy. By Joun Pexcy, M.D., F.R.S. 
3. Natural History. By T. H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 


4, Mineralogy. Wazryeton W. Sayre, M.A. 


5. Mining. 
6. Geology. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
7. Applied Mechanics, By Ropert W1xt1s, M.A., F.R.S, 
8. Physics, By G. G. Stoxgs, M.A.,, F.R.S. 

struction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Brnws. . 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) is £30, in one sum, 
on entrance, or two annual payments of £20. ‘ 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the laboratory of the School), 
under the direction of Dr. Hormany, at a fee of £10 for the term of three months. 
The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £1, £1 10s., and £2 
each. Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Services, Her Majesty’s 
Consuls, acting Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain tickets at half the usual 


. Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others engaged in education, are 
admitted to the lectures at reduced fees. oh 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others 
have also been established, ‘ 

For a prospectus and information apply at the Museum of Practical Geology, 
Jermyn-street, London. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


QUITE NEW. 


OYER’S SULTANA SAUCE.—A most refreshing and 
pleasing stimulant to the appetite, composed principally of Turkish condiments 
combined with various culinary productions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with 
Fish, Meat, Poultry and Game, and forms a valuable addition to Soups, Minces, 
Hashes, Stews, Meat Pies and Puddings, as well as to Salads of every description. 
To Steaks and Chops it imparts a highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 
To be had of all Sauce Vendors, and of the Wholesale Agents, Crossz and Brack- 
WELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho-square, London. 


YHE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON WINE COMPANY 
(Limited) have decided upon rn ar og | a Gentleman of very great experience 
to the Vineyards of Champagne, Burgundy, and the Bordeaux District, for the purpose 
of selecting pure Wines at moderate prices—The Public are respectfully informed 
that the Directors will undertake the execution of Orders, from a Dozen Case upwards. 
The packages can be marked with the name and address of the purchaser, and for- 
warded direct from the places of growth. The Directors will undertake to deliver, at 
a saving of at least from 12s. to 15s. per Dozen on the prices usually charged by Retail 
Merchants, the following Wines—viz., sparkling, creaming, and still Champagnes, Red 
and White Burgundy, Red and White Hermitage, Clarets of the different growths, 
Sauterne, Barsac, and Chablis. The Directors have received the fullest information 
respecting the coming Vintage in France, and they have every reason to believe that 
they wiil be able to offer Champagne at from 43s, 6d. to 65s. per Dozen; Clarets, at 
from 30s, to 72s., according to quality, The other descriptions mentioned can be sup- 
plied at equally low prices. ; 
By Order of the Directors. IENRY ROBERTSON, Manager, 
43 and 44, Lime-street, E.C,, and 1, Princes-street, Regent-street, W. 
N.B.—The above-named Wines can be shipped for exportation at a reduction of 
10s, per dozen. 


RNAMENTS FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, 
AND DINING-ROOM, consisting of a great variety of Vases, Figures, Groups, 
Inkstands, Candlesticks, Inlaid Tables, &c., in Derbyshire Spar, Marble, Italian, Ala- 
baster, Bronze, &c,, manufactured and imported by J. Tennant, 149, Strand, London, 
Tre: BEAT YOUR CARPETS.—They can be thoroughly 
Cleansed from all Impurities, the Colours revived by pure washing, and promptly 
returned. Price 3d, and 4d. per yard. Turkey, and extra heavy carpet in proportion. 
Blankets, Ly: Counterpanes, Table-covers, Curtains, and all kinds of — goods 
par washed, and finished in the best style, at a moderate charge, by the METRO- 
LITAN STEAM WASHING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, City-road, N. 
All goods promptly returned. Orders by Post immediately attended to. 
CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING, 
R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage-stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 
IVING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 
4 by and Potysiang. 
The number for August contains LORD BROUGHAM, with Memoir. 
Mavtt and Potysiayk«, 55, Gracechurch-street, and 1874, Piccadilly; and 
W. Kent and Co., Fleet-street. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF ROUSSEAU. — Revised from the 
Edition of 1796. With a Preface by the Editor of the “ Reasoner.” Cloth 


|, 2s. 3d, 

“ Rousseau’s ‘ Confessions’ is, beyond any question, and very much beyond any 
comparison, his masterpiece. There is no work in the French language of which the 
style is more racy, and, indeed, more classically pure.” —Lord Brougham, 

London: Hotyoake and Co., 147, Fleet-street. 
NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER.” 
On the 1st September will be published, Number IIL, price 1s., of 
AVENPORT DUNN, A MAN OF OUR DAY. By Cuartzs 
Lever, With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


On Ist September will be published, No, VIL, price 1s., of 
PAvyED WITH GOLD; or, the Romance and Reality of the 
London Streets, An Unfashionable Novel. With Illustrations by “ Phiz,” 
CARLYLE’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION. 
This day, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, 
ESSAYS. Vol. 11. By Tomas 


LEVER’S WORKS,—CHEAP EDITION, 
In Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


BURKE. Vol. II. By Cuantes Lever. With Illustra- 
tions by “ Phiz.” Completing the Work in 2 Vols., 8s, 


THE IRISH SKETCHBOOK. By W. M. Toacxeray. With 
iscellaneous 


Illustrations, A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr, Tuackgray’s “M 
ys.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A HOLIDAY IN SAXONY, BOHEMIA, AND SILESIA. By 
é ame Wurtz, Author of “A Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” Post 


OSSTP. By Henry Mortry. Reprinted from the “ House- 
* hold Words,” Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK TO THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Crookes, Crown 8vo, 2s, 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


HAT IS TRUTH? Price 1s. A Pamphlet addressed to the 
Members of the Bakewell Literary Institute. By James TaYLor. 
London: Jackson, and Hatiipay. 
In the press, 
HE REBELLION IN INDIA, HOW TO PREVENT 
ANOTHER, By Joun Bravce Norton, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Madras. 
Ricnarpson 23, Cornhill, E.C, 


In Demy 8vo, price 5s, 
NDIA, MADRAS, ITS CONDITION AND REQUIREMENTS, 
By Joun Bruce Nortow, Esq. 
Ricwarpson 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
With numerous Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 40s, 
AS MALA; OR, HINDOO ANNALS OF THE PROVINCE OF 

GOOZERAT, IN WESTERN INDIA. By Avexanpge Foxrsrs, of 
the Hon. East India Company’s Civil Service. 

“Mr. Forbes has deserved well, not only of all lovers of Oriental Literature, whether 
servants of the Company or others,whose duty it is to comprehend as much as possible 
of the mysterious composition of Hindoo society.”—Daily News. 

“The traditions of such a country are worth preserving, and every lover of Indian 
—— will be grateful to Mr. Forbes fur the collection he has made, His penc 
too, has been employed as profitably as his pen, and he has rescued some exquisite 
gems of Indian architecture from oblivion.” —Atheneum. 

Ricuarpson Broraers, 23, Cornhill, E.C, 
On Wednesday next will be published, in 8vo, price 10s. cloth, 
YRES’ FINANCIAL REGISTER OF BRITISH AND 
FOREIGN FUNDS, &c. &c. &e., for 1857. 

This publication is devoted to a clear and detailed exposition of all the principal 
Securities negotiated in the London Money Market, comprehending the tish and 
Foreign Funds, Railways, Bank and other Securities. The various subjects contained 
in this work are :—The National Debt; the Revenue and Expenditure; Savings Banks ; 
Banks and Banking in the United Kingdom ; Foreign Banks and Banking ; the Debts 
and Revenues of Foreign States; Railways; Tithe Rent Charges; Insurance Com- 

ies; Property and Income Tax; the Finances of British India; Balance Sheets of 
ondon Joint-stock Banks, with a review of their present position; to which is added 
a variety of financial information not to be found in any other work. 
By Henry Ayrgs, Editor of the “ Bankers’ Circular,” and “ Finance Gazette,” 
Ricuarpson 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


NEW WORK BY MR. J. F. MAGUIRE, M,P. 
Just published, in 1 Vol., Post 8vo, with a Portrait of Pope Pius IX, 
price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
OME, ITS RULER AND ITS INSTITUTIONS. By Joun 
Francis M.P, 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Ropgrts. 
PROFESSOR CAIRNE’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Nearly ready for publication, 
HE CHARACTER AND LOGICAL METHOD OF POLI. 
TICAL ECONOMY; being a Course of Lectures delivered before the University 
of Dublin, in Hilary Term, 1857, by Jonn E, Carrnzs, A.M., Whately Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Dublin. 
London: Loneman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
THE REV. J. D. COLLIS’S FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR CLASSICAL SCHOOLS, 
Just published, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
IROCINIUM GALLICUM: A Short French Grammar for 
Classical Schools; with frequent Comparison of the Latin. Edited by the 
Rev, Jounw Day Couuts, M.A., Head Master of Bromsgrove Grammar School; Author 
of “ Praxis Greca,” “ Praxis Latina,” and “ Praxis lambica.” Second Edition, much 


London: Loyemay, Brown, Greeyx, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
POSTPONEMENT OF THE PUBLICATION OF DR, LIVINGSTONE’S 
JOURNALS, 


OTICE.—In consequence of the prolonged time and great 

labour employed by Dr, Livinestone in preparing his Journals for the 
besides the delay necessarily incurred in producing in a rere manner Maps 
Illustrations for a large impression, Mr, Murray has decided not to publish the book 
at this late period of the season, but to reserve it for November; and he can now safely 
promise that the Work will be published on Tuesday, the 10th of November, 

50, ALBEMARLE STREET, 
August 27, 1857. 


POPULAR SCHOOL HISTORIES. 


The following Works are Now Ready :— 


R. WILLIAM SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. From 
the Earliest Times, with the History of Literature and Art. Tenth Thousand. 
Post 7s. 6d, Questions on the Same. 12mo, 2s, Black cloth, red 
ges. 
“The excellent plan on which Dr. William Smith has proceeded. . . . The great 
distinctive feature, however, is the — on Literature and Art, This gives it a 
decided advantage over all previous works of the kind,”—Atheneum, 


Il. 


R, LIDDELL'S HISTORY OF ROME. From the Earliest 
Boat 7s. Black cloths rededgen Woodeats, 


“ This excellent History of Rome will supersede every other work on the ean. 
} =A volume conforms with the ‘History of Greece’ by Dr, William Smith,”—John 


and Fall of the Roman 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. Black 


“Dr. William Smith has drawn up an admirable abridgment of Gibbon’s Roman 
Empire.”—Cambridge Chronic" 


HE STUDENT’S GIBBON. Being the History of the Decline 
abridged Witttam Suirg. Third 


Iv. 
HE STUDENT’S HUME: poy By History at England 
presen Researches 


abridged and continued to the of 
Recent Historians, Woodcuts, Post 8vo, In Preparation, 


v. 
ARKHAW'S | HISTORY ENGLAND from the First 
ear the Reign of Queen Victoria, 


vr. 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, from the Conquest 
by the Gauls to the Death of Louis Philippe, 'séth Edition, Woodcuta, 


vil. 

ARKHAM’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Invasion 

of the Kingdom by the Romans under Marius to the Present Time. 12th 
Edition, Woodeuts, 12mo, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review, 


[August 29, 1857, 


peas MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAIN 


Handel. Naval Educa 
Magpies of Spanish America, 
The Taste of the Day. By a Professional | 


An aeey on Crotchets. By a Manchester 


Painter. Part I—Introductory. 
Rise rm Progress of the Subalpine 
Kingdom. 


A Visit to Eton. 

The Interpreter: a Tale of the War. 
Part IX. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. 


London: Jonny W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


IRISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE for SEP- 
TEMBER, 1857, price 2s, 6d, 
ConTENTS:— 
1. Life’s Foreshadowings. Chapters ; 8. Another —Part II. 


9, An Episode in L' 


XVL, XVII, XVHUL, XIX. 
10. Seen the Daltie—Donmark and 


A Yacht Visit to the Irish Diggings. 
The Shadow. Sw 
Thinking it Over. lL. mega Prayer, 
Tempora,—No. IV, 12. 
Vestris’s Last Pupil. 13. oe Intelligence. 
The Great Salmon of Ballina. 
Dublin: Epwarp J. Mruurxey, 14, Coll . London: Srypxiy, 
and Co. Edinburgh: Ovrver and Boyp. Id by all Booksellers. 
Price 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPULAR LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ARTS. Part XLIV.—AUGUST, 1357. 


wr 


CONTENTS :— 
Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a | The Ocean Telegraph-Cable on its Way to 
Tale, Chapt er I, | the Bottom, 
A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, | Date-Palm. 
Female Servants, A Descent into a Coal-Mine. 
Burlington House—the New Home of the ' Ola Stones. 
Royal Society. | Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a 
Very Like a Whale. Tale, Chapter r Iv. 
Religious Observances in Italy, Atlantic Telegraph-Cable at Work. 
Domestic Bookbinding St. Vitus, 
A Popular Preacher. | The Chemist. 
Picture-Writing of E | George Stephenson. 
Catherine of Wiirtem A Woman’s Thoughts about Women, 
Notes on Natural History, Female 
Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: Kirke Webbe, i A vateer Captain: a 
Tale, Chapter II. Tale. Chapter V. 
The People at Sarawak. The Natural Treatment of Disease, 
What One Learns in the World. Bien Gantée, 
“ The Field” of Yore, The Month: bd and Arts, 


Modern Leprosy. Clubs and Club-H 
Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain: a Douglas Jerrold’s Wittieisms, 
Tale. Chapter III. | Poetry and Miscellanea, 
W. and R. Caampers, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


Published this day, price 2s, Gd. 
OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SOCIETY for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents :—Mr. Hendricks On the Land-Tax Statistics of England and Wales— 
Dr. Strang On the Money Rate of Wages in Glasgow and the West of Scotland — 
Mr, Ingram Travers’ Memorandum on the Statistics of the Currant Trade —Mr., 
Newmant On the Electoral Statistics of England and Wales (Concluded) —Miscellanea. 

London: Jonn Writiam Parker and Son, 445, West Strand, W.C. 


JHE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and REPORTER, No. XXXV., 

for this day, contains Ket feet Nisi Prius Eloquence—French Trials— 
A Summary of t e Week's Li ews—Rece cisions in Chancery—Cases at 
Common Law specially interesting to “ Prior’s Short Conveyanc- 
ing’—Judicial Business Report—Corres) of Prisons’ Report— 
Parliamentary Proceedings—Reports of Cases decided in the a Courts— 
Gazettes, &c, &c,—Price One Shilling, or without the Reports, Eightpence. 

Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, W.C. 


TRAIN, No. XXI., for SEPTEMBER, Illustrated, 
One Shilling,” contains Portraits of Shirley Brooks, "after a fiotees 

Herbert Watkins; and Articles by Robert Brough, Smedley, 

Edward Draper, % Palgrave Simpson, J. H. riswell, . Hollingshead, and ae 

popular writers, 


and Sons. 
Just published, cloth, 3s, 6d., Post Free, 
HRISTIANI ITY THE LOGIC OF CREATION. By Henry 


Recently published, cloth, 2s,, Post Free, 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST NOT AN ECCLESIASTICISM. 


By Heyer Jamns, 
London: Witt1am Warts, 36, Bloomsbury-street, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


MAPS OF INDIA, &c. 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHARING CROSS. 


Price in Sheet, coloured, 1s.; Case, 2s. 6d. 
AP OF DELHI AND ITS ENVIRONS, from Plan and other 


Materials, transmitted from India, and the Surveys of the Honourable 
ast company, 
On 2 large Sheets, price 18s. 6d. ; dig tggemcege 


dencies of Bengal, Madras, an 


Price One Guinea, 


HE ATLAS OF INDIA. Twenty-six Maps, selected from the 
Series published under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, and revised by J, Watxkzr, Esq. ., Geographer to the Hon. East 
India Company ; Comprising, A Map of the whole Empire of India, from Ceylon to 
Peshawar, at one View, on which are exhibited very clearly, by the mode of colouring, 
the British territory, those States that are either subsidiary or tributary, and those 
that are independent; twelve detailed Maps of the various ee on a large scale—Maps 
of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and Beloochistan—Persia—Arab d Red Sea, &c.—Egypt 
—China—Canton, and its approaches, Macao and Hon, Kong—China, Birmah, &¢,— 
ene or Eastern Archipelago—Islands in the Indian Ocean—Polynesia—The 
World on Mercator’s Projection, in two Maps, exhibiting the Steam Communication 
with the Eastern portion of the British Empire. 


MAP OF INDIA, published under the Superin- 

tendence of the Useful Knowledge Soci h the latest Corrections, and 
the mode of colouring, the British % 4 the Subsidiary, Tributary, 
nt States. Folded, price 1s. ; case, 2s, 


Indepen 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing-cross, A by appointment, for the sale of 
the Ordnance Maps, Admiralty Charts, and Maps p= 
Secretary of State for War, 


issued by Authority of the 


This day, the First Vol., 8vo, 21s. 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENGLAND. By Heyay 
Tuomas 
London: Jonn W. Parggr and Son, West Strand. 
Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
TS OF LOGIC. By Ricuarp Wuatety, D.D,, 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
By the same Author, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC. 
Copies of the Demy Octavo Editions may still be had. 
London: W. and Son, West Strand. 
Cheap Editions, 6s., of the 


TUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. By. W, 
Cooxe Taytor, LL.D. 
W. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HISTORY. 
Cooke Taytor, LL.D, With a New Supplementary Chapter by C. Bap: 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


Now publishing, 


RITICAL AND GRAMMATICAL COMMENTARY ON ST, 
PAUL’S EPISTLES, with a revised Translation, By C. J. Exxicorr, M.A, 

late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
I, GALATIANS, 7s. 6d. II, EPHESIANS, 7s, 6d. 
Ill. PASTORAL ES, 10s, 6d. 


1V, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, AND PHILEMON. [In the press, 
London: Jonn W. and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fourth Edition, 3s, 
ROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. By R. Cueyevix 


Truncu, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author, 
or THE STUDY OF WORDS. Seventh Edition, revised, 


ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT. Third Edition, enlarged, 4s, 
London: Jonw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Ie EDITION OF THE ENGLISH POETS. With 
Introductions and Notes by Roprrt Bgxt, 
CHAUCER, Eight Volumes . . 
DRYDEN. Three Volumes . . 
COWPER. Three Volumes . . 


BUTLER. Three Volumes. . 
THOMSON. Two Volumes . 
BEN JONSON. One Volume. . ° 
GREENE AND MARLOWE. One Volume 
SHAKSPEARE. One Volume .. . 
OLDHAM, One Volume ,.. 
WALLER. One Volume , . 
WYATT. One Volume... 
SURREY AND MINOR POETS. One Volume 
SONGS FROM THE DRAMATISTS, One Volume 
EARLY BALLADS. One Volume. . 
ANCIENT POEMS, BALLADS, AND SONGS OF “THE 
PEASANTRY. One Volume... . 
London: Jonnw W. Parxgr and Sow, West Strand. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, BY AN EYEWITNESS, 
Now ready, price 1s., or by post, 1s. 1d. 
HE MUTINY OF THE BENGAL ARMY. An Historical 
Narrative, by one who has served under Sir Charles Napier. 
London: Bosworrs and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


MR, ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME, 
This day, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


Ce POEMS. By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “A Life 
Drama, and other Poems. 
and Co., Cambridge. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE INITIALS,” 
This day is published, in 3 Vols, 
UITS! _ By the Author of “The Initials.” 
London: Ricnarp New Burlingtca-street. _ 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF THE PROPHET. 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. 
INAI, THE HEDJAZ, AND SOUDAN: Wanderings anal 
the Birthplace of Mahomet, and across the Ethiopian Desert. By Jamas 
Hamittoy, Author of “ Wanderings i in Northern Africa.” 
“These Wanderings lay through regions very rarely trodden by ay Sake It isa 
m. well,” —Spec 
“ An intelligent and yess traveller, His descriptions of places and tribes are 
told in a pleasant, lively manner. He enters thoroughly into the national life and 
“A work of great importance; a v: je con n e 
of a region assoc’ wih our and forthe vest 
by the oldest Greek historian with never-fading charms.”—Standa: 
London: Rrowarp Brentiery, New 


THE CHINESE AS THEY ARE. 
This day is published, with Engravings and Woodcuts, 10s, 6d. 
HINA, AUSTRALIA. AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC, in the years 1855-56. By J. D’Ewss, Esq. 


“This amusi volume presents us with truly oneting et of Chinese manners 
he account of Shanghae possesses especial interest just now.”— 


“The account of China and the Chinese far the most valuable. Mr. D’Ewes 
had opportunities of observing the 1A economy of our princely merchants, 
and their aa relations with the chinese, and in his various excursions, of seeing 
the country and the people.”—Speetator. 


London: Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 


COMPLETION OF FOX’S MEMOIRS. 
This day, Fourth and Concluding Vol., 8vo, 14s, 
EMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. By the Right Hon. Lord Jonn Russzux, M.P. 

“ Vivid illustrations of English history, public and private, in which we may study 
the characteristics of a nature, from the rareness and nobility of which little detraction 
oat 1 hero even on the score of his passion for play and the pleasures of social 

“Of great value, and casts considerable light on the history of the last three 
of Fox’s stormy life. The Duke of Portland’s Letters also have much interest.”—. 5 

London: Ricuarp Bgntwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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